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“Telephones are ubiquitous?” 


“Yes, telephones are ubiquitous” 


Robert Day, the well-known cartoonist who 
drew this picture, was a little afraid there might 
be some people who wouldn’t know what we 
meant by ubiquitous. “It’s a pretty big word,” 
he said. 


“Don’t worry,” we told him. “We'll just 
put in a little reminder that the dictionary says 
ubiquitous means ‘existing or being everywhere 
at the same time.’” 

There’s surely no better way to describe tele- 


phones! They’re not only in millions of homes 
and offices but just about everywhere you go. 


In stores and at gas stations! At airports, bus 
depots and railroad stations! Out-of-doors! 


Throughout the country, there are hundreds 
of thousands of these public telephones for 
your convenience. 

So the next time something comes up when 
you’re away from home or the office, or there’s 
some news you’d like to share with someone, 
just step up to one of those nearby telephones. 


You can save yourself a lot of running around, 
be a number of places in a few minutes, and get 
things settled while they are fresh in your mind. 


a. TION 


Working together to bring people together... Bell Telephone System ul 
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Europe Revisited 


By THOMAS N. BONNER 


The Impressions of a Fulbright Lecturer 


Y FIRST visit to Europe was 
M in late 1944 as a member of 

the American Armed Forces. 
Ten years later, almost to the day, I 
set sail from New York for my second 
voyage across the Atlantic, this time 
as a Fulbright lecturer in Germany. 
During those ten years, both Europe 
and I had changed a great deal. At 
the close of the war, I was a youth of 
twenty-one, optimistic, politically 
naive, cherishing fond prospects for 
the future, and clamoring like millions 
of other G.I.’s to be sent home post- 
haste, where I hoped to pick up the 
strands of my life where I had left 
them four years before. The future 
of Europe was not my concern; 
the ““German problem” did not exist 
for me; the rehabilitation of Western 
Europe was something for European 
statesmen to worry about; like most 
Americans I believed firmly (and I 
do not hesitate now to admit it) that 
international co-operation with the 
Russians was not only possible, but 


the only thinkable policy after the 
horrible conflict just ended. In that 
summer of 1945 I saw the ruins of 
Nuremberg, Munich, Stuttgart, and 
other German cities and believed that 
it would take two generations to make 
the face of Germany presentable once 
more. The economic standstill in 
France, the political chaos there, the 
insidious black market depressed me. 
The drabness and lack of enthusiasm 
in British life, the war-weariness, the 
pessimism about the future seemed 
alien to an American mind. I was 
glad to get back to the United 
States, where the hope and optimism 
of the summer and fall of 1945 made 
my memories of Europe seem like a 
bad dream. 

My spiritual (and now physical) 
odyssey since 1945 has been the 
odyssey of the whole American people. 
I soon discovered that it was impos- 
sible to forget about Europe. News- 
paper headlines made it clear that 
the future of Germany would plague 
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international relations for years to 
come; the need for American aid in 
reconstructing Europe became the 
subject of large-scale public and 
private debate; and the war scare in 
1948 made us students wonder how 
long we would be able to continue 
with our studies. Some of my fellow 
students in the Naval or Air Force 
Reserve were called back to duty at 
the outbreak of the Korean War. A 
flood of books, magazines, and news- 
paper stories reminded the American 
people constantly of the central 
importance of Europe if the growing 
tension between East and West should 
erupt into armed hostilities. Politi- 
cians, ministers, editors, and educators 
impressed upon Americans the need 
for economic aid and military support 
of Europe, as well as the desirability 
of Europeans themselves drawing 
closer together in defense of their own 
interests. A revolution in American 
thinking about Europe had taken 


place since the 1930’s when Father 


Coughlin, Republican isolationists, 
and the Sunday supplements ll 
agreed that the First World War had 
been a horrible mistake and that we 
must not become involved in Europe 
again. . 

The following pages are a report on 
my impressions, favorable and un- 
favorable, of Europe in 1955: the 
progress made toward European unity 
since the war, the extent of recon- 
struction and prosperity, observations 
of individual European countries, and 
the degree of understanding of the 
United States that I found there. 


HEN I look at the “ European 
Idea” from the perspective of 
1956, I am struck immediately by 
two things: the almost unbelievable 
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progress that has been made since 
1945 and yet, second, how far 
below the expectations of the Euro- 
peans and their American supporters 
the actual achievements fall. The 
record of achievement—especially the 
removing of barriers to trade and 
travel across national boundaries, the 
cultural interchange, and above all 
the Schuman Plan—would have 
seemed utopian to most observers in 
1945. Compared with what might 
have been achieved, given the hopes, 
the yearnings, and the determination 
of millions of Europeans from every 
country to remove the crippling curse 
of nationalism from Europe’s future 
through merger in some larger Euro- 
pean identity, then the results seem 
less impressive. It may be the verdict 
of future historians that the statesmen 
of Europe and more especially the 
politicians of France missed an 
historic opportunity which may never 
come again to begin to bury Europe’s 
ancient enmities through a partial 
surrender of the sacred principle of 
sovereignty. Certainly the moment 
for such surrender in Germany, where 
extreme nationalism has menaced the 
peace of Europe for a half-century, 
will never be riper than in the decade 
just past. In their enthusiasm for 
“‘Europeanization” the German gov- 
ernment and people were doomed to 
disappointment. 

With each passing month and year, 
as prosperity mounts, as Germany 
becomes accustomed to her re-won 
sovereignty, as the nations of Europe 
fall into traditional habits of thought 
and action, the golden opportunity 
to forge chains of unity binding the 
peoples of Europe closer together 
slips farther into the mists of improba- 
bility. Shrewd Europeans see that 
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now is the time, if ever, for a renewal 
of effort toward a European pool 
for agriculture, transport, and the 
development of African colonies; 
public interest in the idea of a 
European Parliament must be kept 
up; the Council of Europe needs more 
publicity and support; the Western 
European Union might be used as a 
springboard toward a federal state in 
Europe. The sole alternative is a 
surrender to the growing trend to see 
only futility in the “European Idea” 
and to return to that kind of narrow, 
dangerous concept of national interest 
which has pitted the nations of 
Europe, and indeed the world, against 
each other time and time again. 
From what I have seen of Europe, it 
is from the youth that the real 
pressure and drive toward unity must 
come. The hatred and prejudices of 
the older generations blind them to 
the one alternative which will enable 


the peoples of Europe to survive and 
prosper in a world where powerful, 
non-European states now wield the 


balance of power. The friends of 
Europe should pray that these young 
people have the courage of their 
convictions and that they do not 
become discouraged by the defeatism 
of their elders. 


N WRITING of the physical 

recovery of Europe since my last 
visit, I enter into a more cheerful and 
encouraging area. Every American 
visitor who saw Europe in the dark 
days just after the war must be 
struck today with the transformation 
which has taken place. The peoples 
of France, Belgium, Holland, Britain, 
and Germany are better housed, 
better fed, better clothed, look 
healthier and more contented. The 
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rebuilding of war-devastated homes, 
buildings, streets, bridges, and high- 
ways has taken place at a phenomenal 
pace. In Germany a virtual miracle 
has occurred. A German student 
told me that in 1945 he could no 
longer find his way from the railroad 
station to his home in Frankfort 
when he was returned from a Russian 
prison camp. He could no longer 
find his way through the leveled 
buildings, rubble-strewn streets, and 
wasted areas; familiar landmarks had 
disappeared ; well-known avenues were 
unrecognizable or blocked by moun- 
tains of debris; there were no street 
signs; everywhere there was panic 
and confusion. Today Frankfort is 
a clean, modern, thriving, almost 
totally rebuilt city, where the scars 
of war are scarcely noticed by the 
visitor who stays near the center of 
the city. In Hamburg, Munich, and 
Cologne the same story could be told. 
Even in the small community of 
Germersheim am Rhein, where I 
taught last year, the last of the 
leveled and gutted buildings are being 
rebuilt. Everywhere one is conscious 
of feverish industry, indefatigable 
energy, and a powerful will to clean 
up the scars of the past and get on 
with the business of living. 

Statistics for 1954 showed an all- 
time high for the economy of many of 
the European states. Employment 
was at a high level everywhere, except 
where there is structural unemploy- 
ment as in southern Italy. Most 
nations had good crops. Currencies 
are becoming more stable. The indus- 
trial production index of Western 
Europe in 1954 stood at 170, compared 
with 100 in 1948 and 103 in 1938. 
The countries of the European coal 
and steel community produced more 
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steel than ever before in their history. 
In Italy, too, some progress has been 
made. Industrial production there 
increased faster last year than in any 
European country, and the develop- 
ment plan for Southern Italy was able 
to report significant successes in 
improving Southern Italy’s economic 
and social conditions. Everywhere 


Europeans are entitled to congratula- 
tions on the progress they have made 
under free institutions in coming back 
economically from the abyss of misery 
and bankruptcy in which they were 
left by the Second World War. 


HERE is room for improvement, 

of course. In some cities of 
Europe one sees the most abject 
poverty side by side with some of the 
finest apartment houses and thriving 
businesses on the continent. It is not 
uncommon to see a modern tractor 
and an ox-team working in neighbor- 
ing fields. The fullest use of the soil is 
not being made. The division of land 
into small strips frequently makes 
impracticable the application of farm 
machinery and efficient modern meth- 
ods. Europe’s businessmen are still 
hampered by tradition, by lack of 
competition, by a low rate of pro- 
ductivity, by labor wastage, and by 
limited goals. Too many European 
employers are anxious to protect a 
high rate of profit through trade 
agreements, cartels, limited produc- 
tion, and low wages. Not many 
Europeans have grasped the extent 
to which the prosperous American 
economy rests on high wages, which 
aside from giving the worker his 
democratic due, also gives him the 
purchasing power to absorb the 
tremendous production of American 
industry. Too often, European labor 
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seeks a political remedy for its 
economic ills, while the employers try 
to hold on to what they have. The 
American businessmen sent to Europe 
under the Marshall Plan came back 
to the United States with two main 
comments on European industrial and 
business practices, according to 
Theodore White. The following quo- 
tation is from White’s challenging 
book, Fire in the Ashes: 


First, they denounced the fossilization 
of European industry. The general 
dictum at the end of any swing through 
a European industry would go like this: 
“They’ve got the boards of these plants 
loaded up with marquises and counts, and 
all of them are tied together in one big 
combine. They’re so god-damned cartel- 
ized they wouldn’t know how to go out 
and get business even if it was there. 
They buy from oe cartel and may sell to 
another, and you can’t shake them loose 
because they don’t want to be shaken 
loose because they can always turn a 
profit in the same old-fashioned way 
because their cartel protects them no 
matter what.” Second, they were 
appalled by the waste of labor in European 
plants. “If I wasted labor,” said one of 
the Americans, “the way these people 
waste labor, I’d be bankrupt in a week. 
They don’t know how to use men at all; 
they pay them dog’s wages, and to tell 
the truth they aren’t worth more than 
that for the kind of work they put out. 
They’ve got three men doing every job 
I use one man for back home.”! 


So far as distribution of goods is 
concerned, European businessmen can 
learn much from the United States. 
By improved techniques of salesman- 
ship, for example, in the attractive 
packaging of goods, open-shelf dis- 
plays of merchandise, giving the 


New York: William Sloane Associates, 1953, 
p. 367. 
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customer the benefit of the doubt, 
granting cash allowances on older 
models when buying a new item, 
European businessmen could increase 
their sales and aim at the mass 
market which makes possible lower 
prices through a smaller margin of 
profit. A personal example will 
illustrate the point. Before leaving 
Germany, I went to the largest 
Volkswagen dealer in Frankfort with 
the intention of bringing a new one 
back with me to the United States, 
provided that I could get a decent 
allowance on my used Volkswagen 
and finance the sale in Germany. I 
was hardly through the door when 
the salesman assured me that it was 
highly unlikely that delivery on a new 
car could be assured in the five weeks 
remaining before my sailing date. 
Furthermore, I would have to pay 
cash in dollars (which I did not have) 
to assure the earliest possible delivery. 
As a final blow, I was told that the 
Volkswagen concern does not accept 
older models as trade-ins on their new 
cars. I left the showroom discouraged 
and did not buy a new Volkswagen. 
I am perfectly convinced that an 
American salesman would not have 
allowed me to leave the premises until 
I had put my name to a bill of sale, 
even if it meant calling the Volks- 
wagen factory to put pressure on 
them for quick delivery and driving 
me to the nearest bank where the 
financing could be discussed. This 
is not to say that American salesmen 
are superior to German salesmen. It 
is only to suggest that the spirit of 
American business is very different. 
Here the emphasis is put on con- 
tinually exparding sales and nothing 
is left undone in an attempt to sell 
one more item to one more customer. 
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S an American in Europe I was 
naturally very much concerned 

with the question of how much 
Europeans really know and under- 
stand about the United States. I 
must say at the outset that I found 
the level of understanding of America 
at best very fragmentary. My experi- 
ence with students in Germany and 
at the Salzburg Seminar with mature 
representatives of other countries 
leads me to conclude that knowledge 
of American history is very scanty in- 
deed, the American economic system 
is discussed either in superlatives or 
in caricature, American university 
and intellectual life is virtually an 
unknown quantity, and American 
social problems are rarely discussed 
in a context of up-to-date information. 
Not one European university student 
in a hundred could describe the 
revolution that has taken place in 
American social and economic life 
since 1940. The aspect of American 
culture with which Europeans are 
most familiar is our literature, and 
more information (or perhaps I should 
say misinformation) about America 
comes from this source than from 
any other. This is unfortunate for 
two reasons. First, because much of 
American literature, while retaining 
its value as literature, is far out of date 
as a commentary on contemporary 
American life. No reader whose 
knowledge of America is limited to 
Hemingway, Steinbeck, Sinclair Lewis, 
or Thomas Wolfe will have any 
understanding of the America of the 
Marshall Plan, the desegregation 
decree, and the guaranteed annual 
wage. Second, the European reader 
is unable to balance what he reads 
about America in the writings of the 
novelists against his own observations 
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and experiences. The distortions, 
caricatures, and exaggerations which 
seem apparent to the American reader 
may be taken for grim reality by the 
European. I am told that Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin is still one of the most 
popular books about the United 
States in the Soviet Union. Without 
the perspective which comes from 
fuller understanding of a nation’s 
history and culture, literature alone 
is inadequate as a guide to under- 
standing. It is as though the average 
American’s knowledge of France were 
restricted to what he read in Proust, 
Gide, Malraux, and Sartre. 

On the popular level the misunder- 
standing of America among Europeans 
is even deeper. A Canadian observer 


wrote recently that in seven thousand 
miles of travel through the eight 
major nations of Western Europe, he 
heard over and over again the same 
complaint: the Americans are ill- 
mannered and blundering children, 


their civilization is a combination of 
wealth, corruption, Coca-Cola, and 
Senator McCarthy, while their gov- 
ernment is probably leading the world 
to war. In Germany many people 
judged all Americans by the behavior 
of some of our tourists and soldiers. 
These criticisms of American morals, 
manners, and policies are of course 
not new. The same complaints can 
be found in the travel books of a 
century ago, but the difference arises 
from the fact that all the admitted 
flaws and weaknesses of American 
life are now exposed mercilessly and 
continuously to public view and 
censure. In some research I did on 
the visits of German scientists and 
physicians to America at the turn of 
the nineteenth century, I found that 
they made many of the same observa- 
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tions and criticisms: the materialism 
of America, the thinness of her artistic 
and cultural life, the hypocrisy of her 
democratic claims in view of the 
treatment of minorities, and the like. 
But some had the curiosity and 
insight to go beneath the surface. 
The great German orthopedist, Pro- 
fessor Lange, for example, concluded 
after a careful examination of Ameri- 
can medicine and American life in 
1910, when the diplomatic and jour- 
nalistic world of Europe scarcely 
knew of America’s existence: 


We [the Germans] have a great past in 
medicine, but we still stand under the 
influence of that past and overlook 
thereby the requirements of the present. 
The requirements of the present can be 
learned most quickly in America. The 
chief advantage of the Americans is that 
they are a young people and therefore do 
not cling to tradition. The unprejudiced 
manner with which Americans approach 
the solution to every problem has made 
a great impression on me. The American 
does not ask of any task, “How has this 
been done” but he asks “How can this 
be done best.” There are disadvantages, 
of course, to this lack of tradition, 
especially in those areas where an old 
culture is indispensable, which explains 
the relatively low state of art, music, 
painting and architecture in America. 
In general, however, I believe that the 
lack of tradition is of advantage in the 
development of America. The solution 
to all scientific, social and _ political 
problems is completed over there much 
faster than among us. That gives a trip 
to America so much charm... . One 
sees there in the present what the future 
will bring us. . . . The more Germans 
visit America, the better it is for us. For 
we can learn a great deal from the 
Americans.? 


*Lange, F. “Amerikanische Reiseerinnerungen 
Muenchener Medizinische Wochenschrift, LVI il 
(June 27, 1911), pp. 1408-1409. 
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Thirty years after Professor Lange 
made this statement to the Munich 
Medical Society, millions of Germans 
were still as confused as Hitler about 
the aims, purposes, and strength of 
the American nation. Even after the 
terrible devastation of the Second 
World War, the legend of American 
immaturity and irresponsibility lives 
on in Germany and in Europe. There 
is a grudging admiration of American 
industrial and military strength but 
a mild contempt for the ideals and 
spirit of the culture which produced 
this strength. American business and 
industrial techniques are copied but 
not the humane labor policies which 
make the American worker bourgeois 
rather than proletariate in his thinking; 
American mass education is the sub- 
ject of European admiration but not 
the ideal of a fluid society which 
makes education so important a 
matter to Americans; the American 


Constitution has been studied by 
dozens of European constitutional 
conventions but the spirit which has 
made a democratic document out of 
a charter written for a small, agrarian, 
eighteenth-century republic has not 
been understood. 


N THE other hand, however, it 

must be said that there is 
evidence of a growing interest in the 
United States on the part of Euro- 
peans. The space devoted to Ameri- 
can news in European newspapers, 
while in general very small, is increas- 
ing and some newspapers, notably the 
Manchester Guardian, have very able 
Washington commentators, who ana- 
lyze critically and intelligently the 
news coming out of America. Further- 
more, European editorial understand- 
ing of the United States is on a fairly 
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high level. A number of editorial 
writers have the ability to set impor- 
tant news from America in its proper 
perspective for their readers. At the 
time of the Watkins Committee report 
on Senator McCarthy, for example, 
the Frankfurter Allgemeine published 
an editorial entitled “Sturz des 
Demagogen” which for clarity and 
understanding of the whole McCarthy 
episode was unsurpassed even in 
American newspapers. 

I found, too, that Europeans were 
better informed on the progress of 
civil rights for Negroes in America 
than I had expected. Less frequently 
today are Americans abroad faced 
with the necessity of explaining this 
contradiction in democratic principles 
and many Europeans now see clearly 
that America is moving as rapidly in 
one direction in handling this delicate 
problem as South Africa is heading in 
the other. 

Another favorable sign for the 
better understanding of America in 
Europe is the growing number of 
schools and universities which have 
brought American studies into the 
curriculum. It was amazing to me 
to see how many German universities 
have founded Amerika-Instituts, 
staffed by scholars devoting their 
study, teaching, and researching to 
aspects of American life. In Munich 
alone there are at least ten doctoral 
dissertations in progress on such 
subjects as the criticism of American 
utopianism in Niebuhr and Viereck, 
the significance of Riesman’s sociology 
for the understanding of the American 
family, the political quarrel between 
Germany and America during the 
First World War, the concept of 
continuity in experience in William 

[Continued on page 176] 





Teaching for Thinking 


By JOHN HOLLENBACH ano CLARENCE DE GRAAF 


A Study Made by Faculty Members at Hope College 


the objectives of liberal-arts edu- 

cation to see in what way they 
were the same as those of the new- 
comer called “general education” and 
in what way they differed, it was 
necessary to examine the basic skills 
needed to carry out the educative 
process. The skill in communication 
was given immediate attention and 
much was written on the subject. 
Behind all communication, however, 
lies the skill in thinking and this 
fact presented problems which the 
educators were less ready to tackle. 
“Education,” said Mark Van Doren, 
“might consider its best gift to be 
the gift of an artistry in difference. 
The student may be grateful who 
has been trained to see distinctions in 
position, distance, color, form, and 
time; in size and significance; in 
excellence and justice.”! This aware- 
ness of a responsibility to train minds 
to distinguish well, to make judg- 
ments, and to seek for value provoked 
the faculty of a small liberal-arts 
college to scrutinize the basic skills in 
thinking and to revamp some of their 
teaching procedures. 

The study, which, because of the 
grant that supported it, became 
known as the “Ford Study,” was 
first of all an attempt on the part of 


I: THE mad race to re-examine 


\Liberal Education. New York: Henry Holt and 


Company, 1943, pp. 124-25. 


eleven members of the Hope College 
faculty to learn more about how col- - 
lege students learn to think—espe- 
cially those types of mental activities 
they must carry on in order to arrive 
at a correct or soundly reasonable 
answer to a question or problem for 
which there is no ready-made answer. 
Second, it was an attempt at learning 
more precisely what college teachers 
do in order to help students learn to 
think and what effects these efforts 
really have upon the students. 
Finally, the aim and the hope of the 
study were to learn to teach better 
for the development of sound abilities 
and habits of thinking. 

The committee of experienced 
teachers who participated in this 
study did not think it necessary to 
prove the weaknesses of college stu- 
dents in reflective thinking by means 
of scientific analysis. The consensus 
of the group was that certain assump- 
tions would have to be made which, if 
recognized early, and clearly stated, 
would save much time for the study. 
These assumptions or agreements 
were as follows: First, many students 
in Hope College classes are inept or at 
times almost completely lacking in 
their ability to attack questions and 
problems which require them to take 
several mental steps in order to 
arrive at a reasonable answer or 
judgment. For example, they do not 
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discern relationships, or they draw 
hasty or invalid conclusions about 
the relationships between events or 
objects. Second, many students are 
at times unwilling or emotionally 
unready to think rationally and 
soundly. They are prone to accept 
generalizations of others in a com- 
pletely uncritical way or to be stub- 
bornly unwilling to accept the conclu- 
sions indicated by strong evidence. 
Third, one of the central functions 
of a college program, and thus of the 
college staff, is to help students 
become more rationally reflective and 
more inclined to use the principles of 
logic and the techniques of problem 
solving in facing the varied problems 
of modern living. 


HE course of action plotted by 
the steering committee called for 
extensive reading in the area, for 
written transcriptions of class discus- 


sion, for self-evaluation of these 
experiences, for cross-questioning by 
colleagues on the effectiveness of the 
teaching demonstration, for revision 
of tests for measuring the improve- 
ment in critical thinking among stu- 
dents, and finally for a_teacher’s 
manual with exercises for developing 
thinking skills in the various disci- 
plines. Little did we know how far 
back we had to go to get common 
understanding of what we were doing! 
As we sat about the table talking 
about thinking, we discovered a 
semantic problem that had to be 
settled first. No one knew what was 
meant by thinking. To some it was 
problem solving, to others it was com- 
prehension; to some it was logic, to 
others it was invention. The confusion 
was so deep-seated that we felt driven 
to make a careful analysis by which 
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we might arrive at a definition or at 
least a working agreement. To ensure 
a common basis of reference, we 
prepared a descriptive statement on 
“Man as a Thinking Being.” The 
activities subsumed under the heading 
“Types of Mental Activities” were 
perception, conception, reasoning, 
problem solving, and critical judg- 
ment. To ensure understanding of 
terms we included a detailed break- 
down of each into its subdivisions with 
such explanations as seemed necessary. 

Each member of the committee 
then addressed his attention to those 
thinking skills that he regarded as 
relevant to the particular discipline 
in which he was working and to 
the teaching of these skills in one 
particular class that had been desig- 
nated for the study. The particular 
classes under investigation included 
a section in freshman composition, 
a section of sophomore literature, the 
required psychology course, a section 
in the history of civilization, the 
introductory courses in economics 
and college physics, Old Testament 
history, beginners’ Spanish, contem- 
porary ideologies, and American litera- 
ture. The transcriptions of class 
experience served as raw materials 
for analysis and suggested improve- 
ment. New materials were studied 
for course content in relation to the 
objective of critical thinking. Tests 
were devised in which the emphasis 
would fall on some aspect of thinking. 
Old tests were checked for their 
validity for this particular objective. 

Throughout this part of the pro- 
gram we were constantly annoyed by 
the problem of the transfer of training. 
For an answer to this problem we had 
to turn to the educational psycholo- 
gists and to some of the experiments 
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that had been carried out by Robert 
A. Thornton and Lewis A. Dexter in 
the Department of Physics. From 
these we had assurance that skills 
and habits could be transferred if we 
used the proper methodology.? 


URING the academic year of 
1954-55, the committee mem- 
bers carried their new insights into 
teaching practice and gave special 
attention to discussion methods and 
to testing for critical thinking. The 
Watson-Glaser Test of Critical Think- 
ing was given to all the Freshmen and 
to the Seniors to see what the normal 
growth would be as recorded in this 
test. The dean sent out an appraisal 
questionnaire to a number of Juniors 
and Seniors to see what their reactions 
were to classroom exercises and to 
give them an opportunity for a bit of 
inventory on growth in thinking. On 
the basis of this rather unscientific 
handling of the problem of how we 
can teach for growth in critical think- 
ing, the committee arrived at some 
definite conclusions which can be 
incorporated in the curriculum and 
also in the individual classroom. 
College teaching is rightfully con- 
cerned with critical thinking. A well- 
stocked mind is animportant attribute 
of the educated person; so also is the 
ability to comprehend and remember 
a fact or an idea. However, these 
are not the sole goals of education. 
A college should be concerned to 
develop mental abilities that can 
transform knowledge into wisdom, 
that can invest a fact with meaning, 
that can use facts to arrive at broader 
principles, that can work with knowl- 
edge to answer the questions and 


2The resources of the University of Michigan 
were taxed during a week’s stay by the committee. 
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solve the problems that modern man 
faces. Teaching for the development 
of these mental skills, therefore, is one 
of the significant general objectives 
of a college program. It is not the 
sole objective, nor is it even the 
ultimate objective of the college. If 
some deprecate the emphasis on the 
transmitting of fact by asking the 
question, “Knowledge for what?” 
others can equally question the ability 
o “chop logic” or to analyze data 
as the final ends of education. The 
final end is the development of a 
personality marked by such qualities 
as spiritual depth, ethical maturity, 
emotional balance, and vocational 
competence. But, regardless of their 
place in the scale—whether ultimate 
goals or intermediate objectives— 
mental abilities such as the ability to 
generalize and to analyze effectively, 
to solve complex problems, and to 
make reasonable judgments are such 
important tools in arriving at these 
highest qualities of personality that 
they deserve and demand conscious 
attention on the part of teachers as 
they work in their profession. 

The development of better abilities 
and habits of thinking is a part of 
the responsibility of every college 
teacher, perhaps more important in 
some courses than in others, but 
never completely absent from any 
course. The committee rejects the 
theory of teaching held by some that 
in certain college courses, especially 
beginning courses, the only responsi- 
bility a teacher has is to pour facts 
and ideas—his own and others—into 
the vessels called the minds of the 
students. Rather it holds with Alfred 
Whitehead that what the faculty 
have to cultivate is activity in the 
presence of knowledge. At the 
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same time, the committee recognizes 
that the development of all the 
thinking abilities and habits essential 
for modern man to function creatively 
and responsibly in today’s world 
cannot be the work of any one course. 
Skills and habits develop slowly. 
There needs to be concentrated effort 
on one or a few aspects at a time. 
There needs to be progression from 
the simpler to the more complex 
mental tasks. If every course shares 
in the responsibility for the develop- 
ment of thinking skills and habits, 
the nature and the content of the 
discipline prescribe to some degree 
the particular contribution to the 
over-all objective that can best be 
made in a given course. 


HE committee came to some 

conclusions also concerning their 
own teaching as they wrestled with 
the problems of the study. They 
came to realize how little they knew 
about what kind of activity is going 
on in the minds of their students. 
This was brought home forcefully 
when they sought to record in diary 
form the mental activity that occurred 
in their own classrooms, and again 
when they tried to discern what type 
of thinking led to students’ answers to 
examination questions. They saw 
how imperfect was their appraisal of 
student’s abilities to use facts and 
ideas in arriving at generalizations, in 
testing validity, or solving problems. 
They became more convinced of the 
importance of working consciously 
toward the development of proper 
mental habits. They reached the 
conclusion that effective use of dis- 
cussion in the classroom is a good 
general method for promoting think- 
ing, but at the same time that leading 
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discussion effectively for that purpose 
is a complex art that involves skillful 
techniques. Furthermore, it is by no 
means the only method of developing 
thinking skills and habits and is not 
always the best method. A clear 
understanding of the principles of 
logical reasoning and familiarity with 
problem-solving procedures in their 
qualitative and quantitative aspects 
seemed to be needed by every college 
student. The committee became con- 
vinced that a college course aiming 
at these objectives should be available 
to all students sometime during their 
first year in college. 

Certain conclusions were reached 
about the students. There is a great 
range in the thinking abilities of our 
students when they enter college. 
The Watson-Glaser Test of Critical 
Thinking given to all Freshmen enter- 
ing in 1954 indicated that out of 
99 items, the number of correct 
answers ranged from 17 to 92. This 
is a very broad range. If the test 
actually measures such specific reason- 
ing skills as the ability to recognize 
valid inferences and unstated assump- 
tions, to reason deductively, and to 
weigh evidence, then there is need 
for growth in these skills. Flexibility 
in instruction is also needed. Many 
of our students do not bring to college 
active, inquiring minds and habits of 
independent thinking and study. The 
causes may lie in the educational, 
ethnic, religious, or other backgrounds. 
At any rate, there is real need for 
emphasizing in the college program 
the development of these qualities. 

The conclusions for the improve- 
ment of instruction which the com- 
mittee reached are summarized in 
the paragraphs which follow. 

First, at present, the stimulation to 
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thinking and the development of think- 
ing abilities and habits are done more 
by indirection than by direction; they 
are more hoped-for by-products than 
consciously aimed-at objectives of 
teaching. 

Second, the development of these 
thinking abilities and habits does not 
occupy as important a place in the 
thinking of the average faculty person 
planning his course and his day-to-day 
class activities as it should. 

Third, the faculty are handicapped 
in teaching for these objectives by 
the inadequacy of their understanding 
of what actually is happening to the 
students in their courses. The argu- 
ment for more student discussion, 
more frequent tests or short papers, 
the keeping of diaries, and the like is 
based partly on the recognition of the 
value they have for the instructor in 
getting to know what is going on in 
the students’ minds so that he 
can more intelligently proceed toward 
the desired objective in his teaching. 
Fourth, although faculty members 
themselves engage effectively in think- 
ing through questions and problems 
in their discipline, there is a general 
lack of clear-cut, conscious under- 
standing among the faculty of the 
principles of sound reasoning and the 
processes for attacking the problems 
and questions in their own field, let 
alone those in other fields. This 
inadequacy is a major reason why 
faculty members do not teach more 
effectively and why students fre- 
quently remain inept in their own 
thinking. 

Fifth, there is a tendency to orient 
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courses too completely around the 
dissemination of information rather 
than around questions to which the 
information is relevant for an answer. 
Sixth, not enough attention is being 
given to devising questions, problems, 
and projects which will stimulate and 
even on occasion compel each student 
to do independent critical or creative 
thinking. There are, of course, for- 
midable barriers to doing this effec- 
tively—the lack of inherent interest 
of students, the heterogeneity of a 
class group, the large teacher load, 
the time and difficulty of reading and 
evaluating such student efforts; but 
the fact remains that this is a highly 
essential phase of good teaching. It 
requires thoughtful preparation. 
Seventh, our present degree require- 
ments do not sufficiently ensure, first, 
the development of an understanding 
of general reasoning and problem- 
solving processes; second, the develop- 
ment of some skill in integrating our 
knowledge into a constantly larger 
pattern, especially into a value system 
on which our everyday value judg- 
ments are to be based; and third, the 
development of the habit of sound 
valuing on the basis of ethical, 
religious, or aesthetic foundations. 
Eighth, there is too strong a tendency 
toward authoritarianism in our treat- 
ment of students in relation to the 
academic program. For example, the 
rationale of our degree requirements 


‘is not explained sufficiently to fresh- 


man students to challenge them to 
think through for themselves the 
meaning of a liberal education. 

[Vol. XXVIII, No. 3] 





Promoting Research and Publica- 
tion in the Small Colleges 


By EUGENE S. MILLS 


Essentially a Problem of Emphasis and Conviction 


OW can the small colleges 
H provide increased opportunity 

for research and publication 
by faculty members? In answering 
this question one is reminded immedi- 
ately of the rather general need for 
larger endowments, augmented facul- 
ties, lighter teaching loads, and 
increased research facilities. In the 
words of a colleague, “All that 
the small college needs to encourage 
research and publication are more 
money, more faculty personnel, and 
plenty of paper and pencils.” While 
there is much truth in this remark, I 
cannot believe that the problem is 
simply a matter of time and money. 
Certainly there are many other equally 
basic considerations in facilitating 
research and publication. 

Particular stress in this discussion 
will be placed upon these problems 
in the privately supported liberal-arts 
college. I do not wish to imply that 
the problems are to be found only 
in this institution; indeed, it would 
seem that many of these concerns 
relate to colleges and universities, 
both privately and publicly sup- 
ported. Still, those of us who are 
members of faculties in the smaller 
colleges must feel occasionally that 
there are research and publication 
problems which are characteristic of 
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institutions of our size. It is possible, 
of course, that there may be advan- 
tages as well as disadvantages for 
research in the smaller colleges. 

All too often, perhaps, we are 
tempted to regard research as a 
desirable by-product of small college 
life rather than as an indispensable 
ingredient of the fully functioning 
college program. The myriad day-to- 
day instructional and administrative 
problems provide ample nourishment 
to the notion that research is merely 
a stepchild of the small-college pro- 
gram, applauded when present, but 
hardly germane to the task at hand. 
While this opinion is understandable, 
we are confronted with the persistent 
question, where does scholarship stand 
in the college value system? When 
faced with this question our answer 
is one which assigns top priority to 
scholarly activities. (I suppose that 
for any of us in colleges to say 
that we are not for scholarship would 
be equivalent to declaring openly for 
sin.) Be that as it may, it would 
seem that if we are to provide 
increased opportunities for research 
in the smaller colleges, our efforts 
must be guided by a firm conviction 
that a college should represent a 
community of scholars whose primary 
duty is the pursuit of truth; that 
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while we spend a large share of our 
time and energy preoccupied with the 
mechanisms of teaching, and while 
we are certainly concerned with our 
responsibilities in preparing students 
for citizenship and careers, the direct 
and vital search for truth must always 
claim our first loyalty. 

It may well be that the most 
significant thing which the smaller 
colleges can do in promoting research 
is to strive increasingly to make this 
search for truth a touchstone in their 
daily affairs. 


S A member of a faculty of only 
moderate size I can testify to 
the occasional temptation to ration- 
alize in meeting my research commit- 
ments. It is possible to develop the 
feeling that there are too many 
handicaps in undertaking research in 
the small college—time and space 
limitations, fewer student assistants, 
the absence of stimulation and critical 
evaluation by numerous colleagues in 
one’s own field such as one finds in a 
large department. While these are 
very real problems, it is important to 
realize that they can provide support 
to the notion that the duty of the 
faculty member in the small college 
is* to teach, while research must 
be left principally to the scholar in 
the large university. It is appropri- 
ate to recall John Dewey’s remark to 
a friend that the trouble with 
teaching in a small college is that it 
tends to give one a small college 
notion of his scholarly promise. What 
I am suggesting is that there may be 
a fundamental attitude or self-defini- 
tion which has an inhibitory effect 
upon scholarly activities in the small 
college. I believe that the problems 
are real but that the attitude is 
unjustified. 
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It is also necessary to remember 
that research and scholarly activities 
fit against a background composed of 
the student population. In the col- 
lege setting, creative research by 
faculty members is significantly re- 
lated to the presence of challenging 
students and, of course, the absence 
of the incompetent and unmotivated. 
It is essential, therefore, that we 
recognize the importance of the admis- 
sions policy in setting a framework 
within which scholarship may thrive. 
This would seem to be an especially 
important consideration during the 
coming years when, from all indica- 
tions, the demand for higher education 
will be increasing. I do not wish to 
imply that colleges can solve admis- 
sion problems in isolation from the 
needs of a democratic society in which 
widespread education is a necessity. 
I am also aware of the rather general 
dependence of the privately supported 
college upon tuition for maintenance 
of its educational program. These 
considerations tend, understandably, 
to create some pressure for relaxation 
of admissions standards. While this 
is not the place to examine the com- 
plicated involvements of college ad- 
missions policies, it should be pointed 
out that the recruitment and admis- 
sion of promising students and the 
exclusion of the weak and unmotivated 
are intimately related to the whole 
question of facilitating faculty scholar- 
ship. Too liberal and overly ambi- 
tious admissions practices in the 
smaller colleges will more than offset 
the research advantages gained by 
increased travel allotments, supple- 
mentary research grants, and other 
hard-won improvements. 

If research is to flourish it is 
necessary, of course, that a climate 
of intellectual freedom permeate col- 
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lege life. It seems reasonable to 
suppose that creative research is an 
expression of both inner and outer 
freedom, without which it either 
becomes mere technology or dis- 
appears. In the academic setting, 
this freedom involves the right of the 
duly qualified scholar to carry on 
research, teaching, and publication 
without restraint or interference by 
the institution which employs him. 
However, as Alvin Johnson comments, 
“Academic freedom, like all other 
liberties, implies a corresponding 
responsibility.” This responsibility 
demands that the scholar pursue 
truth wherever it may lead him. If 
colleges are to encourage increasingly 
significant research and publication, 
it is imperative that they take a 
forthright and uncompromising stand 
for intellectual freedom, not only for 
those functioning within the bound- 
aries of the college itself, but for 


society generally. 


P TO this point I have directed 

my remarks to some of the 
background factors which are related 
to research. Perhaps I should have 
begun by assuming the presence of a 
dedicated faculty and student body 
and a clear and vital climate of 
intellectual freedom; yet, I suspect 
that in a college’s self-conscious move 
to increase the opportunities for 
research by faculty members, these 
are basic considerations which might 
be overlooked. They represent, how- 
ever, an indispensable framework for 
creative research in the smaller college. 
If the smaller colleges are to 
provide increased opportunity for 
research and publication, they must 


‘Johnson, Alvin. “Academic Freedom” in 
Freedom: Its Meaning, edited by Ruth N. Anshen. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1940, 
p. 201. 
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certainly operate on a philosophy 
which generates the expectation of 
research by faculty members. Per- 
haps this expectation is most vitally 
centered in the administrative officers 
of the institution. It should be 
manifest in clear and unapologetic 
statements concerning the réle of 
research efforts in scholarly life, the 
instigation of faculty research semi- 
nars, and a constant effort to bring 
visiting scholars to the campus for 
both formal presentations and informal 
relations with the faculty. In smaller 
institutions it is especially important 
that visiting scholars be brought to 
the campus because of their value as 
research catalysts. In order that this 
type of stimulation become a regular 
and valued aspect of faculty life, i 

is essential, of course, that some 
mechanism exist whereby faculty 
members can meet with colleagues to 
share scholarly interests. Regular re- 
search seminars or faculty colloquies 
can be productively organized, and 
their value would seem to bear little 
necessary relation to the size of the 
college. 

The creation of a climate conducive 
to research depends, in large measure, 
upon clearly formulated college policy 
respecting salary, promotion, tenure, 
and sabbatical leave. Confusion in 
the minds of faculty members respect- 
ing the basis on which these matters 
will be handled may seriously under- 
mine morale and thus inhibit the 
fullest use of research talents. Al- 
though budgetary considerations often 
make full commitment difficult, and 
uniformity of procedure is not easily 
achieved in the face of uncertain 
enrollment and income, it is possible 
for the smaller colleges to maintain 
at least a tentative policy to assist the 
faculty member in planning his work. 
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HOULD salary, promotion, tenure, 

and opportunity for sabbatical 
leave be based, in part, on evidence of 
research? It is my feeling that, 
while there are obvious difficulties in 
measuring creativity, evidence of re- 
search activities should be important 
in professional advancement within 
an institution. Of course the small 
college should not become rigid in 
its obsession with the outward signs 
of scholarship, which a friend on the 
faculty of a large university describes 
as “‘the pernicious pursuit of publica- 
tion.” Certainly, there are valuable 
and rather intangible functions in 
collegiate teaching which deserve open 
reward. However, I would wish to 
side with those who feel that research 
ought to make a contribution to 
teaching. As Lily Ross Taylor re- 
marked, ‘“‘[research] . .. ought to 


develop in the teacher the habit of 
inquiry, of searching for new evidence, 
of verifying, analyzing, and evaluating 


his discoveries in relation to a much 
wider body of material.”? In light 
of the broader educational purposes 
proposed earlier, teaching fulfills only 
part of the responsibilities of the 
faculty member. The smaller col- 
leges need not feel self-conscious in 
their attempts to encourage research 
by making it one of the major criteria 
in academic advancement. 

If colleges are to have educational 
programs made vital by faculty re- 
search, then they must devote a 
significant share of their energies and 
financial resources to the promotion 
of research endeavors. On the whole, 
the smaller colleges have not given 
research the financial and psycho- 
logical encouragement which it is 


Objectives of the Graduate School,” JournaL 
or HicHer Epvucation, XXIII (January, 1952), 
p. 21. 
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within their province to provide. 
This is not intended as a wholesale 
indictment or a declaration of too 
little faith. 

But let us note two examples. 
College A is a private liberal-arts 
college in eastern United States, 
having an enrollment of approxi- 
mately one thousand students and a 
teaching faculty numbering eighty. 
College A has a comparatively modern 
physical plant. And yet, this institu- 
tion has a yearly allotment of $800 
for faculty travel and attendance at 
professional meetings. (I might say, 
parenthetically, that this meager 
yearly average of $10 for each member 
of the faculty is not, I have been 
assured, rendered unimportant by an 
overly ambitious salary schedule.) 
Seriously, we may ask whether this is 
an expression of confidence in scholar- 
ship. As one relatively inexperienced 
in college administration, I must 
tread lightly, but I will hazard the 
suggestion that this entirely inade- 
quate fund could be increased several 
fold if it were genuinely felt that 
faculty research represented an essen- 
tial, to-be-encouraged aspect of the 
college program. 

College B is a private liberal-arts 
college in the Midwest with a student 
body of approximately seven hundred 
and fifty and a faculty numbering 
forty-five. While this institution has 
been operating continuously in the 
black, and while significant additions 
to endowment have been made in 
recent years, it has an annual faculty 
travel fund of $300, holds no faculty 
research seminars, budgets no research 
grants for faculty members, and 
provides no secretarial or typing 
assistance for professional or publica- 
tion purposes. Perhaps this is not 
surprising in view of the experience 
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of a research-oriented prospect for 
membership on the faculty of College 
B. After securing a position else- 
where, this prematurely aged scholar 
reported that the dean of College B 
had remarked, “As a small college we 
are not interested in research; we 
only want sound teaching which keeps 
the students happy.” Now as a 
psychologist I would be the last to 
suggest that happy students are 
unsuccessfully educated; but, I seri- 
ously doubt that this remark plumbs 
the depths of our responsibility.* 

Thus far I have concentrated on 
aspects of the problem which do not 
constitute a serious drain on financial 
resources, but I do not wish to give 
the impression that research can be 
encouraged without strong financial 
support. If the small colleges believe 
that research by faculty members 
represents a vital feature of their 
educational program, and if they are 
willing to make scholarly endeavors a 
directing force in the establishment of 
policies respecting college develop- 
ment, then the road to much-needed 
improvements has been opened. 

The following constitutes a research- 
related check list of suggested ques- 
tions for further study by college 
faculty, administration, and board: 

1. Do we have a clear conception of the 
réle of faculty research in vitalizing 
our educational program? 

Have we sought to develop and main- 
tain a climate of freedom for inquiry 
in which this program may grow? 
Have faculty members been encour- 
aged in pursuing research interests 
by relating such interests to salary, 
promotion, tenure, and sabbatical 
leave? 


3The reader will note that my institutional cases 
have been drawn from the East and the Midwest. 
I might add that, as a representative of a member 
of the Western College Association, I only hope that 
I have not been guilty of selective perception. 
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Are symposiums on research and 
publication a part of the scholarly 
life of the campus, and are we 
giving sufficient attention to the use 
of visiting scholars in enriching 
these activities? 

Have we attempted to conserve and 
direct the energies of faculty mem- 
bers by resisting the temptation to 
proliferate the curriculum’ with 
courses which relate only indirectly 
to our educational goals? 

Have we made it possible for 
departments to arrange a diminished 
teaching load for instructors on 
alternate semesters, or perhaps on 
alternate years, thereby allowing 
more time for research? 

Have we exhausted all possibilities 
for increasing the faculty travel 
fund and for establishing or increas- 
ing a fund to be used in support of 
specific research projects? 

Are typing services available to 
faculty members in furthe-ance of 
research and publication efforts? 

Do library resources adequately 
reflect our concern with the promo- 
tion of research? 

Have we considered the feasibility 
of establishing a scholarly journal as 
an outlet for creative efforts? 

Are there ways in which research 
activities can be furthered through 
intercollegiate co-operation? 


HERE are encouraging signs of 
a more vital concern with re- 
search and publication on the part of 


the small colleges. An increasing 
number of colleges have been develop- 
ing broader areas of support for 
research through enlisting the assist- 
ance of the community, business 
government, and the foundations. 
Interesting patterns of intercollegiate 
co-operation are being created which 
promise to strengthen research and 
publication. Mount Holyoke, Smith, 
Amherst, and the University of Massa- 
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chusetts have been developing co- 
operative educational programs. An 
Inter-library Center (at Mount 
Holyoke) is now maintained jointly, 
and it is hoped the new affiliation will 
facilitate research on each of the 
campuses. Illinois College and Mac- 
Murray College, both located in 
Jacksonville, Illinois, have been 
developing a plan for the exchange of 
students and faculty members so 
that both institutions can offer 
increased educational opportunities 
to students. It is hoped that this 
new design will also assist in many 
areas of faculty research. 

In the West the Intercollegiate 
Program of Graduate Studies being 
developed by the Associated Colleges 
at Claremont, Occidental College, the 
University of Redlands, and Whittier 
College represents another example 
of promising experimentation. The 
joint efforts within the Associated 
Colleges at Claremont also represent 
a valuable example of the enrichment 
of college programs through associa- 
tion. I am inclined to believe that 
increasing numbers of colleges should 
seek means for association where this 
is made possible by both program and 
location. Beneficial results may be 
realized in more adequate library 
facilities, enriched instructional pro- 
grams, the publication of research 
reports, the development of scholarly 
journals, and other advantages. There 
is also great promise in the co- 
operative ventures of private institu- 
tions in seeking financial support for 
the total educational program. As 
an example, the Private College Asso- 
ciation of Indiana has been highly 
successful in gaining support for 
private education with notable in- 
creases in the amount of financial 
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assistance for research in member 
institutions. 

It is also encouraging to see a 
number of smaller institutions solicit- 
ing financial support for the publica- 
tion of scholarly journals. While 
such publications are often intended 
for limited distribution and for 
specialized purposes, some of the 
newer publications are challenging in 
style. As an example, the quarterly 
The Colby Scholar, published by Colby 
College during the past four years, 
was created to stimulate intellectual 
interests and promote effective teach- 
ing at Colby. It has attempted to 
combine scholarship and _ teaching 
while at the same time serving as a 
channel for publication by faculty and 
students. 

In recent years business and 
industry have made significant con- 
tributions to the support of higher 
education. It is heartening to find 
increasing recognition of the inter- 
dependence of these aspects of society. 
Common problems and_responsi- 
bilities are better understood when 
faced openly, as in the conference on 
Industry and the Liberal Arts held 
at the Corning Glass Works in New 
York in the fall of 1953. In this 
same vein, it would seem advisable for 
the small colleges to strive increas- 
ingly to make use of the business 
facilities and counsel represented in 
the college community. A joint com- 
mittee on research composed of mem- 
bers of the faculty, administration, and 
board, along with representatives 
of business management and _ the 
professions might assist materially in 
finding ways and means for imple- 
menting the research and publication 
concerns of faculty members. Of 

[Continued on page 177) 





A University’s Attempt to Counsel 
Student Leaders 


By PAUL H. PTACEK' 


A Study of Student Leaders’ Reluctance to Seek Counsel 


OST student personnel units 
Mi: universities and colleges 

offer their services to all 
students. They work primarily, how- 
ever, with students who voluntarily 
accept the offered service. Even when 
students are noticeably in need of 
help, rarely are efforts extended to 
persuade them to take advantage 
of the services. Thus students who 
have the greatest need of counsel 
frequently are the ones who do not 
ask for it. These avoiders of service 
are not of any one type; in fact, 
they are to be found among all classi- 
fications of students. 

There has been a growing concern 
at the University of Minnesota for 
students who may be serving as 
effective leaders in various organiza- 
tions but who are sacrificing them- 
selves in the areas of personal, social, 
or academic adjustment. Observation 
and surveys indicated that many 
student leaders were encountering 
difficulties which frequently could 
have been prevented if the leaders 
had sought counsel at the right time. 
For these reasons, student leaders 
were selected as a focal point for 
analyzing the problem of avoiding or 


1Other members of the committee were: Francis 
C. Gamelin, LaVerne F. Snoxell, Mary Kelly 
Sullivan, and Gordon Smith. 


failing to take advantage of available 
counsel. The following paragraphs 
report the ways in which we sought 
to deal with the situation. 

A committee was appointed by 
Dean Williamson to devise ways and 
means for making counseling in the 
areas of personal, social, or academic 
adjustment more acceptable and avail- 
able to students with leadership 
responsibility. The first steps taken 
by the committee were to look within 
the personnel services offered to 
determine if they should be, or could 
be, altered to bring the service more 
directly to the students. Formal 
plans were submitted to the Office of 
the Dean of Students recommending 
procedures for the identification of 
student leaders with problems, for the 
modification of personnel structure, 
and for the selection of special persons 
to work directly with the student 
leaders. These formal plans were 
not acceptable to the directors in the 
Office of the Dean of Students (ODS) 
because of the new structure involved, 
the additional staff needed, and the 
new and special procedures required. 
Rejection of these formal plans led 
the committee to re-examine the per- 
sonnel philosophy and __ structure 
in the University to determine if these 
were adequate for handling the prob- 
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lem. This re-examination revealed 
that if the personnel workers were, in 
fact, operating in accordance with the 
philosophy of personnel work at the 
University of Minnesota, the problem 
of counseling student leaders could 
be handled. The structure was there; 
the philosophy as enunciated in 
memoranda, administrative docu- 
ments, articles, and books was con- 
sistent with the goal of getting 
student leaders in need of help to 
avail themselves of the services. 

For some reason, however, these 
students were not getting the services 
at the appropriate time, possibly not 
at all. Some factors became apparent. 
Many of the present personnel workers 
in the University of Minnesota 
appeared to believe the implicit 
assumption that the “needy”’ students 
who did not come into contact with 
the available services were not the 
responsibility of individual personnel 
workers. They already had more 
clients and other responsibilities than 
they could handle with maximum 
effectiveness; why should they try to 
get “unwilling” clients? When they 
had contact with the student leaders, 
they would naturally refer, consult, 
and advise in accordance with stand- 
ard personnel practices, but to make 
extended efforts to bring in the 
“unwilling” they did not consider 
part of their task. Also, many per- 
sonnel workers were not aware of the 
extent or the particular nature of the 
problems that student leaders have. 
This lack of awareness and of a sense 
of departmental responsibility gave 
direction to a series of programs 
which were planned to sensitize per- 
sonnel workers to such problems and 
to raise the question of who should be 
responsible for student leaders who 
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were not taking advantage of avail- 
able counsel when in need of it. 


HE first program in the series 

was exploratory in nature and 
involved only ten members of the 
professional staff. They were invited 
to attend an evening work session 
devoted to the general problem of 
counseling student leaders. Members 
of the group were given a written 
statement of the needs and problems 
of such students along with a brief 
description of the attempts of the 
committee to devise an effective plan 
for coping with these problems. The 
following is an excerpt from the plan: 


Student leaders usually live more 
strenuous lives than their peers. Con- 
sequently, they face unusual problems in 
addition to those faced by people gener- 
ally and students in particular. Today, 
however, the leaders’ problems are more 
complex and intense than before because 
of the recent development of the com- 
munity concept of University life. By 
virtue of this concept, student leaders 
have become partners with the adminis- 
tration in governing campus affairs. As 
partners they have acquired increased 
importance in administration as well as 
among students and they are, therefore, 
exposed to more intense pressures and 
tensions than ever before. 

Merely from the point of view of time, 
student leaders are more troubled than 
their peers. They spend an average of 
15 to 20 hours a week on their leadership 
activities, and upon occasion have had 
to spend over 40 hours in one week. 
Obviously, this time is taken away from 
something else, and very often that 
something else is study time. 

Even more troublesome than the strain 
upon student leaders’ time is the strain 
upon the student leaders’ human relation- 
ships. In bygone days, they could gain 
student acceptance and status by playing 
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the traditional réle of anti-administration 
spokesman. Since the advent of the 
community concept, however, they have 
been caught in the middleman’s position 
of explaining administration viewpoints 
to the students as well as student view- 
points to the administration. Owing 
loyalty to both groups, they cannot feel 
fully accepted by either when differences 
arise. Occasionally, they have even been 
charged with treason by students who 
continue to think in terms of traditional 
concepts of university government. When 
the student leaders cannot find refuge in 
either side without rousing the suspicion 
of the other, they may suffer acute 
emotional distress. 

Their troubles show most obviously 
in academic deterioration. In one survey 
of 62 student leaders whose transcripts 
were available at the end of a recent 
school year, five showed serious grade 
problems, such as that of the Welcome 
Week Chairman and fraternity president 
who took Y or W in 26 of 53 credits for 
the year. Another five dropped so far 


academically that they were placed on 
probation or dropped. One acquired 39 
credits of Y, F, or W,? left the University 


and joined the Air Force. These aca- 
demic troubles were not the inevitable 
result of poor academic aptitude. As a 
matter of fact, the median ACE of over 
80 for the student leaders in this survey 
was considerably higher than the median 
for SLA students. 

Occasionally the student leaders’ 
troubles show up in temporary but severe 
emotional disturbance. Two checks upon 
the records of student leaders on the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality In- 
ventory taken when they entered the 
University and, therefore, before they 
had had University leadership experience, 

?The letters stand for the following ratings: 

Y indicates that a student officially registered 
in a course did not attend at all; stopped attending 
before the end of the sixth week of classes without 
cancelling; or stopped attending after the sixth 
week without cancelling and was not failing. 


F indicates failure. 
. . astudent officially cancelled without a mark. 
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indicate that student leaders tend to have 
normal profiles. In fact, they show 
fewer significant deviations than their 
peers. Thus, it appears that their occa- 
sional sharp distress may arise less out 
of unhealthy personality trends than out 
of the extreme demands of campus 
leadership positions. 


After the statement was read, 
selected case histories of student 
leaders with problems were presented 
to the group. General discussion 
followed and then the group was 
divided into two subgroups with 
instructions to discuss the following 
questions: Why should each profes- 
sional staff member give special atten- 
tion to student leaders? and Whose 
responsibility is it to work with a 
student leader who has a problem? 

Each subgroup selected a chairman 
and a secretary to expedite the 
forty-minute discussion and to report 
back to the total group on the 
conclusions and impressions. At the 
end of the evening the members were 
asked anonymously to fill out a 
questionnaire, to aid in obtaining 
frank reactions. 

From the qualitative comments, it 
appeared that the members appre- 
ciated the free exchange of feelings 
and ideas and recognized the impor- 
tance of assisting leaders in working 
through their problems. To this 
observer they appeared to be inter- 
ested and active in their discussion. 
However, most members felt uncom- 
fortably frustrated as a result of their 
inability to discover solutions to two 
problems: How to get the leader to 
recognize the need for special assist- 
ance, and how to effect a referral 
without jeopardizing the relationship? 

It is interesting to note that the 
two questions assigned were not 
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mentioned in the evaluations, despite 
the fact that they were repeatedly 
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problem was needed Th Sept mber 
orientation program fot ill profes 


sional staff members was such an 


occasion, and a large part of it was 
devoted to the problem of counseling 
leaders. One week before the pro 
gram, all professional staff members 
received a description of the problems 
of leaders and a brief history of the 
attempts of the leadership counseling 
committee to devise an effective plan 
for alleviating the problem. Thus 
essential background information was 
provided for the discussion. The 
total group was divided into eight 
subgroups each having a previously 
selected staff member as a discussion 
leader. A fabricated case history of 


a student leader was presented to all 
the groups as an actual case history. 
The purpose of the subgroup discus- 
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The responses to the second ques- 
tion, In your opinion what are the 
three most feasible solutions to the 
problem? were placed in the following 
categories: 

FEASIBLE 

; Next 

Most Most Least 
Educate leaders and arrange 

promotional program for 

special service for leaders. 15 19 10 
Bring out the problem at 

Dean’s Retreat (Camp for 


student leaders) ; 9 4 I 
Work on student through 

his peers . 7 2 
Educate academic advisers.. 13 9 7 
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Vhe professional staf! was o vheln 
ingly n tavor of the metho ind 
approach used I th itftempt to 
present and a ] the probiel of 
student leader ind indicated a desire 
to have more meetings of a similar 
nature 
Observations gleaned from this pro 
gram and from the results of the 
questionnaire indicated that the mem 
bers of the professional staff had 
gained increased awareness of the 
problems of student leaders. They 


believed that there was need for more 
student about 
the problems that the student leaders 
face. They suggested that the Dean’s 
Retreat® held during October would 
offer a good opportunity for starting 
this recommended educational plan. 


education of leaders 


T IS interesting to note that the 

professional staff was thinking posi- 
tively in regard to the plight of 
student leaders. The recommenda- 
tions did not involve the individual 
staff members personally, but rather 
reflected the attitude that something 
should be done to persuade student 
leaders to seek help. As a result of 
these recommendations, a panel and 
a discussion period during the Dean’s 
Retreat were devoted to the problems 
of student leaders. 

The panel presented information 
about student leaders’ problems as 


3An annual week-end camp devoted to discussion 
of problems and issues of the coming school year 
attended by 60 or 70 student leaders and 30 or 40 
staff members. 
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quested as to ways of persuading 
leaders to seek services when in need 
of them. 

here were 64 affirmative answers 
to the question, “Is this a problem?” 
Of the 11 negative replies only 3 were 
“no” in the sense that the problem 
was not a problem to student leaders 
in general. Eight of the 11 replies 
referred specifically to a student’s 
feeling that he had no problem at 
that time. Two students replied 
“don’t know” to the question, and 
five did not reply. 

The students’ answers to the ques- 
tion, Why don’t student leaders come 
in? are summarized as follows: 


Reasons Students 
Given Replying 
Lack of time 35 
Don’t realize need for help 24 
Loss of prestige 23 
Feel that activities are more 
important 19 
Procrastination 11 
Unaware of facilities available 8 
Unable to face the problem 7 
Think they can solve problems 
themselves 7 
Desire for independence 7 
No faith in help offered 5 
Fear that if problem is known, they 
will be kept out of activities 3 
Feel problems will work themselves 
out 3 


To the question, What should be 
done to get them to come in? the 
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following suggestions appeared among 


the students’ replies: 
Reasons Students 
Given Replying 
Publicize services 21 
Educate leaders about problem. 13 
Encourage students to come in (be 
more persuasive) 10 
Establish m more personal contacts. . . 8 
Closer check on student leaders’ 
grades and then call them in if 
in trouble 
More information about what to 
expect after college : 
Make it easier and less time con- 
suming for leaders to get help. . 
Have faculty advisers talk to and 
refer students , 
Residence counselors can n help. 
Discussion groups among leaders 
and other groups about the 
problem 4 
Arrange for help after the school 
ee 2 


After cunplating the questionnaire, 
the student leaders convened in their 
assigned groups and discussed the 
problem. The staff members present 
reported that during these sessions 
the students took wide and active 
participation in the discussion and 
that more time could have been 
profitably spent on this topic. Before 
the Dean’s Retreat, some reluctance 
about bringing this topic directly 
before the student leaders had been 
expressed, but later observation and 
the questionnaire results indicated 
that this was unfounded and that the 
students not only felt that the topic 
was important to them but appreci- 
ated the opportunity to discuss it. 


HE questionnaire results col- 

lected at the Dean’s Retreat sug- 
gested that there is a distinct need for 
publicizing the services available on 
the campus every year and that a 
more personalized approach i is needed 
for encouraging leaders to take advan- 


These 


tage of the services available. 
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results generally agreed with those 
obtained at the September orientation 
program. Both the students and 
staff thought that the difficulty can 
be lessened by education of the 
students to their problems, publicizing 
services available, and by taking a 
more positive personal approach 1 
encouraging students to come in when 
in need of help. Whether or not 
the past year’s efforts have been 
effective in reducing the incidence of 
personal, social, or academic malad- 
justments among student leaders is 
difficult to determine. However, the 
preliminary education of staff and 
leaders has taken place and the 
resulting suggestions and observations 
are giving direction to future efforts 
for alleviating the problem of counsel- 
ing student leaders. 

Future plans include a_ personal 
letter from the Dean of Students to 
each student achieving a position of 
leadership. This letter will outline 
problems often confronting leaders 
and will express the personal interest 
of the Dean and his staff in helping 
the student at any time. In addition, 
plans have been made for informing 
residential and college-office coun- 
selors of this problem. And, as 
recommended, programs are being 
planned for the discussion of the 
problem with student leaders. 

This report is not presented as the 
solution to the problem, but it repre- 
sents the attempt of one University 
to alleviate the problem with partic- 
ular reference to student leaders. 
Continued experimentation and con- 
sequent evaluation will be necessary 
before methods and techniques can 
be recommended as effective. 

[Vol. XXVIII, No. 3] 





Psychological Breakdown among 
College Students 


By JAMES DRASGOW 


Are the Procedures of Selecting Students Adequate? 


UR colleges and universities 

devote inestimable effort and 

money in the perennial search 
for new students. The talent crusade 
is carried on by an army of admis- 
sions officers, registrars, counselors, 
alumni, and free-lance career scouts. 
It is generally felt that the bright 
high-school student or the _ indi- 
vidual of superior intellect should 
go to college. This popular belief is 


supported by the colleges with their 


organized and systematic machinery 
to discourage people of lesser caliber. 

Considering all that goes into stu- 
dent selection, it is not surprising to 
hear the selected student group 
referred to with such clichés as 
“cream of the crop” and “top ten.” 
By applauding the fine quality of the 
select group we are indirectly com- 
plimenting ourselves on the fine job 
of selection that we have done. But 
have we really done as good a job 
as we might? Are there not some 
ways in which we could improve our 
selection procedures? 

Let us look at some of the things 
done by the members of our carefully 
selected group after admission. The 
majority of entering students do not 
even graduate: this fact alone should 
bury our clichés. But unimpressed 
and undaunted, we continue to use 


the same selection techniques. If 
the situation becomes critical, we 
may require an additional letter of 
recommendation, another interview, a 
few more percentile points on the 
aptitude tests, or increase the high- 
school average required for acceptance. 

In principle, all that has been done 
is to slightly modify certain old 
standards. What is perhaps needed 
and what is taken as the topic of 
this paper is a new standard to be 
included with the old. The old 
standards may apply to their area of 
coverage, but they obviously do not 
cover enough area to put the student 
mortality rate where we would like 
to see it. The primary area of 
coverage of the oid standards is in 
the realm of academic suitability. 
For the most part this means merely 
collecting several bits of information 
that are cues to intelligence quotients. 
For example, we collect entrance 
aptitude-test scores, high-school 
marks, and fifths. It takes more than 
this to get through college. Yet the 
academic criteria remain not only our 
main concern but often our only 
concern. 

At this point a word should be said 
about the kinds of situations that give 
rise to the need for new standards. 
The situations discussed in this essay 
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can be seen in principle on all 
campuses. A very small percentage 
of the total number of students, for 
example, forms a core for misbehavior 
which invariably snowballs. An 
almost microscopic group of psycho- 
logically disturbed students can dis- 
rupt group activities, upset the smooth 
running of classes, and create campus 
catastrophes. They get into every- 
one’s hair. The old standards that 
provide primarily academic screening 
seduce us into accepting these psycho- 
logical misfits who might more appro- 
priately spend their college money on 
psychotherapy. 


UST as there are people who are 
“academically unfit” for college, 
for example, the morons, so, too, there 
are people who are “psychologically 
unfit.” In the group of the psycho- 


logically unfit I would initially include 


the three broad psychodiagnostic 
classes of psychotic, severe neurotic, 
and psychopathic. A student case 
from each of these classes will help 
demonstrate several points. 

N.R. was a third year pre-medical 
student with an 4 average. Aca- 
demically he was “cream of the 
crop.” On campus he was regarded 
by all as quite a gentleman. He 
received an honorary award at an 
annual college dinner, but there was 
also a long history of getting into 
scrapes, committing antisocial acts, 
and contacts with the police. After 
a short interview with him any 
clinical psychologist or psychiatrist 
could have spotted the psychopath. 
But it was not until after he broke 
the noses of a couple innocent by- 
standing students that his psycho- 
logical unfitness rose to such an 
obvious level that even the school 
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administrators recognized it. He was 
quickly and quietly dropped and 
referred to a psychiatrist. 

M.A. was an older woman who 
wormed her way into college on the 
argument that all her life she wanted 
to go but not until now did she have 
the golden opportunity. With tears 
in her eyes, she was accepted. In 
class she raised irrelevant questions 
and made inappropriate remarks. 
Half of the class laughed when she 
spoke, the other half groaned. The 
entire class was disrupted. On exami- 
nations her essays were incoherent 
and rambling. Psychiatric referral 
had been suggested. But if really 
adequate admissions procedures had 
existed, she could have been spending 
her money to better advantage for 
psychotherapy rather than college 
tuition. Perhaps after successful 
therapy the college training would be 
appropriate. 

C.G. is a graduating Senior. For 
his entire college career he has 
remained remarkably unkempt and 
dishevelled. His classroom attitudes 
are similarly slovenly. He sits pas- 
sively on fringes of groups. His only 
active group participations are nega- 
tive and disruptive. He has recently 
been reported exposing himself in 
public places. 

The foregoing cases with which the 
author has had direct contact are 
merely cited as specific examples to 
support the present proposal that 
psychotics, severe neurotics, and 
psychopaths should not be accepted 
for college admission. Indeed, it is 
pathetic enough when college people 
become psychologically disturbed 
after graduation. We should cer- 
tainly not contribute toward aggravat- 
ing the situation by accepting indi- 
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viduals who are severely disturbed 
before college. The pressures and 
tension to which the students are 
subjected may help precipitate many 
psychological breakdowns. The fre- 
quency of cases always increases near 
the ends of semesters when unwritten 
term papers are due and when final 
examinations have to be faced. Actu- 
ally we may be fostering an indi- 
vidual’s psychological breakdown 
when we accept him for college and 
thereby establish for him an environ- 
mental relationship that may be too 
much for him to handle. It is by no 
means a mere accident that in one 
country, for example, a prospective 
college student must obtain a 
Maiturititszeugnis, a certificate of 
maturity, to indicate that he has 


achieved a necessary level of maturity 
to function adequately and appro- 
priately at the college level in intel- 


lectual, social, and emotional areas. 


T IS easy to cite specific cases in 

an attempt to support an argu- 
ment, but the scientifically approved 
method understandably requires us 
to have large numbers of cases in 
order to obtain the best results. As 
mentioned earlier, however, the types 
of students that form the psycho- 
logically unfit group on any single 
campus is extremely small. This 
precludes the possibility of obtaining 
an adequate sample without a con- 
siderable and enviable research grant 
for a study involving many campuses. 
Nevertheless, the malignant influence 
of this pathological core is as great 
on any one campus as its size is small. 
The percentage of psychotics, severe 
neurotics, and psychopaths is also 
very small in the general population, 
but the danger of such people to 
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others and to themselves is well 
recognized. Such recognition, how- 
ever, is not so readily obtained on 
campus. 

After recognizing the existence of 
the problem and acknowledging our 
responsibility to do something about 
it, the next problem is to seek a 
solution. At one end we have stu- 
dents after a breakdown has occurred. 
Our appropriate core action is to 
make a psychiatric referral. But at 
this end of the line such referral 
action is somewhat belated, precious 
therapeutic time has already been 
lost, the student and the school 
both have a breakdown incident to 
work through, and there is always 
the inevitable “crying over spilt 
milk.” Everyone regrets not having 
been able to do something about it 
sooner, but nobody goes through 
with any continuous kind of effort to 
ward off future recurrences. 

We have considered the appropriate 
action to be taken after the break- 
down has occurred, but an infinitely 
better place for action is before the 
breakdown. This means work at the 
admissions office end of the line. It 
requires revisions in colleges where 
the admissions office is merely an 
advertising office. It also means a 
considerable shift in the admission 
thinking of most colleges, for the 
primary emphasis has been on aca- 
demic promise. 

College entrance aptitude testing 
has been characteristically geared to 
estimate the applicants’ intelligence 
quotients and their  school-work 
achievement. We need to broaden 
our concepts of what it takes to get 
through college and what kind of an 
individual can get the most out of a 
college education. This latter con- 
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cept is rapidly becoming more and 
more important since an increasing 
number of applicants are being turned 
down and the value of those accepted 
is regarded more seriously. 


ITH all these considerations in 

mind, the present proposal is 
for the better screening of college 
applicants. This does not mean a 
raising of the old admissions standards 
as previously mentioned. It does 
mean establishing new standards. 
Exactly what specific new standards 
are established will vary according 
to the particular schools that adopt 
the general idea. The following sug- 
gestions are presented in order to give 
the general argument some concrete 
substance that would be workable. 

Into the old battery of academic 
aptitude tests we could introduce a 
“wide mesh” screening personality 
test, for example the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory. 
Students whose scores aroused suspi- 
cion on this test could then be seen 
by a clinical psychologist or a psychia- 
trist for a “‘fine mesh” personality 
screening. 

Another effort, which could be 
maintained either alone or in con- 
junction with the former, concerns 
the college personnel who work with 
the incoming students. These persons 
should be trained in spotting sus- 
picious personality patterns among 
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the applicants. This would perhaps 
mean spending less time selling ideas 
to applicants and telling them what 
they ought to do, and more time 
listening to them with an _ ear 
that was trained to detect the recog- 
nized psychological abnormalities. 
Particularly with the increasing 
number of applicants and the larger 
number of students that will be 
refused admission, the amount of 
time formerly spent by admissions 
personnel in recruiting and selling 
could now be used more advanta- 
geously in screening. 

Regardless of the individual plan 
that is evolved and tailored to fit the 
local conditions, the general aim 
should be to bring an important 
but neglected consideration into col- 
lege admissions procedures: namely, 
personality. As the colleges them- 


selves have moved away fom a 
strictly academic and classroom focus 


and into extra-curricular and social- 
development activities, the admissions 
requirements must keep pace. In 
general, the students’ breakdowns 
occur in social situations, and, as 
student activities become increasingly 
important in college life, it is cor- 
respondingly important that the 
applicants’ functioning in the social 
and emotional areas be determined 
before we invite them to participate 


in these activities. 
[Vol. XXVIII, No. 3] 





Trends in Avowed Aims 


3y J. G. UMSTATTD 


Based on an Examination of the Catalogues of Fifty-five Colleges in the North 
Central Area in 1931 and in 1954 


HAT should be the aims 

of higher education? This 

question has __ stimulated 
more discussion, aroused more wrath, 
led to more wishful thinking, and 
resulted in more confusion than any 
other problem of higher education 
during the last quarter-century. The 
present article does not answer 
the question of value, unless, as the 
writer suspects may be true in this 
case, the real test of value is what 
good men do. (Certainly, the col- 
leges are in the hands of good men.) 


By choice, discussion of the specula- 
tive type is largely reserved to the 
reader; it is hoped that some wrath 
will be aroused, no wishful thinking 


indulged in, and confusion, as to 
what should be, may be resolved in 
part by the presentation of what is. 
Almost everyone will admit that 
minor changes sometimes occur from 
year to year in the emphasis which a 
college or university gives to its 
various aims. These changes may 
be noted in the official announcement 
of the institution, and trends may be 
recorded by comparing the stated or 
implied purposes for different years. 
Such a process is the undertaking 
here reported. In 1931 an analysis 
of the aims of fifty-nine colleges and 
universities in the North Central 
area was made using their catalogue 
statements. A similar study was 


undertaken for fifty-five of the same 
institutions from their 1954-55 cata- 
logues.'' Four of the original fifty- 
nine had either closed or merged 
with other colleges in the interval. 
The same approaches were used for 
both dates: the official pronounce- 
ments of aims, as they appeared in 
the catalogues, in 1931 and in 1954 
were recorded for comparison; and 
differentiation was made between the 
preparatory and the occupational 
curriculums to discover trends during 
the intervening twenty-three years. 

The institutions were distributed 
for both years into seven groups: 


1931 

Liberal-arts colleges 7 6 
Large denominational colleges (more 

than five hundred students) 11 9* 
Small denominational colleges 14 15 
State-supported or land-grant insti- 

tutions 5 5 
Municipal universities 4 4 
State teachers’ colleges 10 10 
Junior colleges 8 6 

*Enrollment in each of these institutions had 
increased to more than one thousand. 


Statements of aims in 1931 and those 
in 1954 were compared in the aggre- 
gate for the total group and separately 
for the seven types of institutions. 
These involved 68 stated non-occupa- 
tional aims, 32 occupational aims 


1For the present study, the years 1931 and 1954 
were chosen for the comparison because the writer 
had made the study in 1931. In 1954, he again 
became so curious about the problem of college 
aims that he sought some answers. 

Acknowledgment is made with gratitude for 
the help of Shirley A. Walch and Roland Bing. 
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implied in as many pre-occupational 
two-year curriculums, and 150 occu- 
pational aims implied in four-year 
occupational curriculums. 

That there is an increasing tendency 
to announce non-occupational aims 
is suggested by the fact that 57 of 
the 68 non-occupational aims were 
listed more often in 1954 by the 
fifty-five institutions than they had 
been in 1931 by the fifty-nine of the 
earlier study. There were ten stated 
aims that were listed by at least six 
more institutions (10 per cent) in 
1954 than in 1931. The aims with 
the number of times they were 
mentioned for each year were: 

1954 
Self-discovery 17 
Selfimprovement ; I 12 
Personal and social adjustment 17 26 
Intelligent broad citizenship 3 12 
Intelligent understanding of modern 


problems 
Physical well-being 


1931 
2 


12 
13 


Religious development 
Mental health 
Self-analysis I 


9 


4 
. . 5 
Liberal education. . . 16 23 
2 
I 
5 


21 


Several of the aims that were rarely 
mentioned in 1931 but were frequently 
listed in 1954 point to the individual: 
self-discovery, self-improvement, and 
mental health. Two other important 
aims for individual development were 
frequently mentioned both years: 
self-analysis and personal and social 
adjustment. 

The analysis also revealed two 
significant points with respect to the 
more general aims: first, liberal educa- 
tion, strong in 1931, had increased 
in emphasis by 1954; and second, the 
movement toward general education 
is suggested by marked increases in 
the listings of intelligent broad citizen- 
ship and intelligent understanding of 
modern problems. With respect to 
both the individual and the general 
types of aims, it is possible that, 
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during the span of years here con- 
sidered, the colleges had become more 
conscious of their purposes and had 
made an effort to identify them. 

The five aims that showed greatest 
decreases—decreases in the number of 
institutions announcing them—were: 

1931 
General culture 18 
High scholarship 11 
High social ideals 9 
Strong character 7 
Service to humanity 5 
Perhaps the recent emphasis on 
general and liberal education may 
have caused some institutions to drop 
the even less well-defined term, general 
culture, and to list liberal education 
instead. Also, several aims of a 
scholarly nature had small increases 
in frequency of mention which tend 
to offset the decrease just noted in 
high scholarship. On the other hand, 
one finds nothing in the data to 
counteract the drop in frequencies for 
high social ideals, strong character, 
and service to humanity. 


HE findings thus far reported 

were for the total group of 
institutions. It may be of interest 
to consider some of the differences in 
emphasis on certain stated aims by 
colleges of different types. In inter- 
preting these differences it should be 
noted that the small number of cases 
in the groups of colleges lessens the 
significance of the differences. 

In 1931, general culture ranked 
higher in the liberal-arts and denomi- 
national colleges than in the other 
types of colleges, whereas it was 
named by no liberal-arts college in 
1954, but held its own in the teachers’ 
colleges and gained in the municipal 
universities. Liberal education as an 
aim was rather equally distributed 
throughout all the institutions except 
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the junior colleges in 1931, and it 
showed increases in 1954 in all types 
except teachers’ colleges with the 
spread remaining fairly even. 

Christian character was mentioned 
as an aim only by the liberal-arts and 
the denominational colleges, both 
times. These institutions also listed 
eight other specific religious aims, 
such as religious idealism, Christian 
leadership, and understanding of reli- 
gion. The state-supported and munic- 
ipal institutions rarely mentioned 
religious aims, although several did 
claim ‘“‘a Christian atmosphere.” 

In 1954 the public institutions were 
more inclined than those privately 
supported to list training for life and 
self-improvement, but this was not 
true in 1931. During the interim 
apparently the publicly supported 
institutions were more sensitive to 
local pressure for practical courses. 

In a final consideration of non- 


occupational aims, it may be pointed 
out that a careful study of the basic 
tabulations for 1931 and 1954 reveals 
considerable evidence that both pri- 
vately supported and denominational 
colleges announce a greater variety of 
non-vocational aims than do the pub- 


licly supported institutions. Among 
the several causes for this practice 
may be the specific idealistic or 
religious aims of the privately sup- 
ported institutions, their revered aca- 
demic traditions, and their consequent 
reservations regarding the practical 
and vocational. At times of slack 
enrollment the policy of announcing 
various aims that appeal to the 
religious and similar impulses_ of 
parents may arise from the more 
practical purpose of recruitment. In 
these institutions, as well as in those 
publicly supported, there are budg- 
etary demands that must be met. 
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NALYSES of the two-year pro- 


grams of colleges at different 
times are fruitful in revealing shifts 
in the aims implied by the curriculums. 
Thus in the present study, it was 
found that the fifty-five colleges 
studied in 1954 carried 32 different 
two-year curriculums, whereas the 
fifty-nine studied for 1931 had carried 
28. The four new curriculums were 
commercial education, geological voca- 
tions, and landscape design, each 
mentioned by a single institution, and 
public health mentioned by two. This 
is an increase which amounted to 
14 per cent. 

Another measure of the increased 
vocational emphasis is the growth in 
the number of institutions offering 
the same curriculums throughout the 
period under study. The data show 
that 12 preparatory or two-year 
programs were offered by at least 
IO per cent more institutions in 1954 
than in 1931. The greatest growth 
was in nursing, which had _ been 
announced by only one of the fifty- 
nine institutions in 1931 but which 
was given in twenty-five of the 
fifty-five institutions (45 per cent) in 
1954. Second in amount of increase 
was the two-year curriculum for 
laboratory technician, which rose from 
one to twenty-one of the fifty-five 
institutions (38 per cent). The other 
ten two-year or preparatory cur- 
riculums that showed marked in- 


creases were: 

Per cent of 
Institutions 
Dentistry ¢ 33 Se 
Law : 39 ad 
Ministry 23 40 
Forestry 11 ac 
Social work 16 29 
Teaching : r* se 
Public service R 14 
Journalism ; 13 23 
Pharmacy 9 ok 


1954 


*The colleges in which professional courses for 
teaching begin in the junior year are not included. 
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From the rates revealed in the 
foregoing figures it may be expected 
that within a few years three-fourths 
of these institutions will be offering 
pre-law; two-thirds will be offering 


pre-dentistry; and at least one-half 


will be giving training for prospective 
nurses, ministers, and _ laboratory 
technicians. 

While these increases in vocational 
offerings were taking place, only three 
pre-occupational curriculums showed 
decreases—business and _ religious 
work, each one less mention, and 
agricultural teaching which was listed 
by one institution in 1931 was not 
mentioned in 1954. Furthermore, it 


is almost certain that all three of 


these two-year curriculums grew into 
four-year programs during the period, 
in as much as all three showed 
increases in the listings for four-year 
curriculums in another section of the 
findings. 

It is quite clear, therefore, that the 
period between 1931 and 1954 was 
one of marked increase in the voca- 
tional emphasis in fifty-five colleges 
included in this study, considered as 
a group, so far as their pre-occupa- 
tional curriculums are concerned. 


N ANALYSIS of the findings for 
the seven subgroups reveals 
several rather striking changes. The 
tendency for ten state teachers’ col- 
leges to broaden their offering beyond 
their major function of teacher educa- 
tion is clearly revealed in their 
increased listings of g other pre- 
occupational curriculums: law men- 
tioned by seven institutions; dentistry 
and nursing, each by six; engineering 
and pharmacy, each by five; forestry, 
laboratory technician, and medicine, 
each by four; and journalism, by 
two. The over-all pre-occupational 
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offerings of the ten teachers’ colleges 
in 1954 included 20 of the 32 pre- 
occupational curriculums offered by 
the fifty-five institutions.? 

The fifteen small denominational 
colleges showed increases in listing 
pre-occupational curriculums as fol- 
lows: ministry and nursing, each 
mentioned by eight institutions; 
laboratory technician, by six; dentis- 
try and social work, each by four; and 
library, by three. Altogether, in 
1954, this type of college included 
16 of the 32 pre-occupational cur- 
riculums. 

The eleven large denominational 
colleges listed pre-occupational cur- 
riculums for 11 occupations in 1931; 
in 1954, the nine colleges in this 
category listed 16. The new cur- 
riculums mentioned by one institution 
each included architecture, forestry, 
music, secretarial work, speech, and 
public service; pharmacy was men- 


tioned by two and laboratory tech- 


nician, by four. Conversely, three 
curriculums listed in 1931 did not 
appear in 1954: agriculture, business, 
and journalism. Only one of these, 
business, was listed as a four-year 
curriculum by any of the large 
denominational colleges in 1954. 

The seven liberal-arts_ colleges 
carried 13 two-year pre-occupational 
curriculums in 1931 and 24 in 1954, 
an increase of 11 curriculums: archi- 
tecture, laboratory technician, land- 
scape design, music, nursing, physical 
education, public health, teaching, 
public service, foreign service, and 
library. Among these seven colleges, 
social work was listed by three in 


2Many state teachers’ colleges throughout the 
country have changed their names to state colleges 
to describe their current programs better, but to 
the writer’s knowledge there has been no tendency 
among liberal-arts colleges to add “vocational” to 
their titles to describe their total programs more 
accurately. 
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1931 and by six in 1954. Decreases 
in two-year curriculums occurred in 
commercial art from one to none, and 
secretarial work from two to one. 

No two-year preparatory  cur- 
riculum was recorded for the land- 
grant institutions in 1931, presumably 
because they offered four-year cur- 
riculums. But in 1954 preparatory 
curriculums were differentiated in six 
areas: dentistry, by three; medicine 
and nursing, by two each; laboratory 
technician, law, and library by one 
each. Among these six, three— 
laboratory technician, possibly nurs- 
ing, and possibly library—may reflect 
the tendency to offer two-year voca- 
tional programs for students not 
likely to remain four years. 

Developments similar to those in 
the land-grant institutions occurred 
in the four municipal universities. 
These four institutions had announced 
only eight preparatory or two-year 


curriculums in 1931 but had increased 


the number to 14 by 1954. The new 
offerings, each listed by a single insti- 
tution, included agriculture, music, 
nursing, pharmacy, religious work, 
teaching, and library; forestry was 
mentioned by two. Conversely, two 
were offered in 1931 by a single insti- 
tution that were not offered in 1954, 
public service and foreign service. 
The eight junior colleges included 
in the study in 1931 offered 16 two- 
year or preparatory curriculums, 
whereas the six junior colleges in the 
1954 group listed 19 such curriculums. 
The new programs were introduced 
in chemistry and commerical art, 
each in one institution; forestry in 
two; laboratory technician in three; 
and nursing in four. By 1964, reli- 
gious work as a vocation had been 
dropped from the one institution that 
had listed it in 1931; speech work, 


Ig! 


too, as a vocation had been dis- 
continued in the one college that had 
listed it in 1931. 


HERE were 150 four-year occu- 

pational curriculums offered by 
one or more of the _ institutions 
included in this study. In 1931, of 
the 150 curriculums 38 had been 
offered by Io per cent or more of the 
colleges, whereas in 1954, $9 of the 
curriculums were offered by 10 per 
cent or more of the colleges. In the 
interval between the studies, 42 of 
these 59 curriculums most often 
offered had risen in frequency of 
listing, though 12 had dropped in 
frequency and 5 had been offered by 
the same number of institutions both 
years. Thus, while there was a 
marked over-all growth in occupa- 
tional offerings, equal growth was not 
experienced by all curriculums. If 
the growth were to be graphed for all 
150 of the curriculums, the line would 
rise but it would be jagged. 

There were 22 curriculums for 
which there was a net increase of 6 
or more listings (10 per cent of the 
institutions or more) between 1931 
and 1954. The complete analysis 
cannot be shown here, but several 
illustrations will suggest the general 
tendency to increase vocational offer- 
ings. The greatest increase occurred 
in general chemistry as a specified 
vocational curriculum: from listings 
by three institutions in 1931 to 
forty-three in I954—up to 78 per 
cent of the fifty-five colleges and 
universities included both years. 
Other marked increases were: 

Vocational 

Offerings 
1931 1954 

Physical education. , 3 27 
Social work eats . 3 22 
Home economics 7 25 
10 33 
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The occupational curriculums listed 
in 1954 by 50 per cent or more of the 
institutions included: general chem- 
istry (78 per cent), art teaching (75), 
elementary-school teaching (75), 
music (63), general art (60), and 
secretarial work (50). 

In addition to the 22 curriculums 
that received increases of 10 per cent 
or more in listings, there were 16 
others offered by approximately the 
same number of institutions both 
years, all of which were presented by 
as many as six institutions in 19§4. 
Among these were five different 
areas—teaching, personnel manage- 
ment, marketing, psychological and 
research work, and state and municipal 
government. 

At least nine curriculums appeared 
in 1954 that had not been listed in 
1931. Among these, the following 
had been listed by more than one 


institution in 19$4: general religious 
work (fourteen), air military science 
(eleven), general governmental work 
(eleven), occupational therapy (seven), 
aviation piloting (three), and com- 
mercial chemistry(three). Conversely, 
20 of the 1931 curriculums did not 


appear, at least under the same 
captions, in 1954. Of the 20, each 
of 13 had been listed by only one 
institution in 1931, 5 by only two, 
penmanship teaching by three, and 
foreign trade by four. A number of 
these 20 curriculums had undoubtedly 
been absorbed by other captions by 
1954, as for example, penmanship 
teaching and normal training by 
primary- or elementary-school teach- 
ing, teaching the blind and crippled 
by teaching exceptional children, and 
perhaps, foreign trade by other cap- 
tions in business administration. 

The over-all summary for the four- 
year occupational curriculums in the 
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fifty-nine institutions in 1931 and the 
fifty-five in 1954 reveals marked 
growth, but the growth did not occur 
evenly for all 150 curriculums: about 
one-third of them recessed, about 
one-sixth merely held their own, and 
the remaining 69 showed increased 
listings ranging from one in several 
cases up through the various increases 
for the 22 curriculums already indi- 
cated. Thus for these four-year cur- 
riculums, as had been true for the 
two-year curriculums, the period from 
1931 to 1954 was one of marked 
expansion of vocational offerings. 


HE seven liberal-arts colleges 

listed 39 four-year curriculums 
in 1931, 22 by one institution each; 
they listed 41 in 1954, 23 by one 
institution each, a net increase of 2 
four-year curriculums. The shifting 
nature of thesé developments is 
revealed by the disappearance of 13 
curriculums between 1931 and 1954, 
9 of which were listed by only one of 
the seven liberal-arts colleges in 1931, 
and by the appearance of 15 new 
curriculums, 10 in only one institution 
each. 

The main occupational curriculums 
offered for both times in the seven 
liberal-arts colleges were in various 
subdivisions of art, business, educa- 
tion, government, and home eco- 
nomics. None of them offered work 
in agriculture, dentistry, forestry, 
law, or medicine, but two entered 
engineering, four geological occupa- 
tions, four governmental work, and 
one trades (aviation piloting). 

The eleven large denominational 
colleges included in the 1931 study 
offered 67 of the four-year occupa- 
tional curriculums and the nine insti- 
tutions in the later study offered 
74 in 1954. These denominational 
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colleges ranked second only to the 
land-grant colleges in their emphasis 
on vocational curriculums. Agricul- 
ture and veterinary medicine were 
the only two major categories not 
listed either year by any of these large 
church-affiliated schools. Marked in- 
creases between 1931 and 1954 
occurred in their four-year curricu- 
lums for art, chemistry, engineering, 
home economics (more than doubled 
in number of listings for its 
subdivisions), library work, and social- 
civic work. Preparation for govern- 
ment increased some, while business 
and education showed some decreases. 
Thus by 1954 these larger denomina- 
tional colleges showed considerable 
increase in vocational curriculums. 
There were fourteen denomina- 
tional colleges with enrollments under 
five hundred classified as small in 
1931 and fifteen with enrollments 
under one thousand so classified in 
1954. The number of four-year occu- 
pational curriculums in these colleges 
increased from 28 in 1931 to 4g in 
1954. New major fields, some having 
several subdivisions, were listed by 
1954: geological occupations, air 
military science, cach by one institu- 
tion; general agriculture, general 
engineering, general government work, 
state and municipal government, 
nursing, each by two institutions; 
general art, by five; and medical 
technology and social and civic work, 
each by six. Of particular significance 
among fields included for both years 
were the increases in various types of 
religious work: general (an increase of 
three listings), religious education 
(one), and pastor’s assistant (five). 
Other increases in the previously 
offered curriculums included: chem- 
istry, eleven institutions; elementary 
education, eight; library and secre- 
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tarial work, each four; and journalism, 
two. It is clear, therefore, that these 
smaller denominational colleges show- 
ed more vocational development than 
the larger denominational colleges 
between 1931 and 1954, even though 
the larger schools are still more 
heavily vocational than the smaller. 

Little need be said about the five 
land-grant or state-supported institu- 
tions. Each of the two years these 
institutions carried 101 of the 150 four- 
year curriculums. Notable among 
the missing are five within the 
category of religious work, which is 
the only major category of occupa- 
tions not represented in these institu- 
tions. New curriculums were offered 
by each of four institutions in air 
military science and naval science. 
Three institutions added curriculums 
in journalism. The 1931 curriculums 
in general art, general chemistry, 


forestry, and geological work had 


each received two additional listings 
by 1954. Thus these admittedly 
vocational institutions showed con- 
siderable general increases in their 
occupational offerings over the period 
covered by the study. 

The four municipal institutions 
offered 57 four-year occupational cur- 
riculums in 1931 and 58 in 1954. 
As might be expected, nothing was 
offered in agriculture either year, nor 
did any of the institutions offer 
dentistry, law, or medicine, but all 
other major occupational categories 
were included. In 1954, all four-year 
institutions offered curriculums in 
general art, elementary education, 
secondary education, and journalism, 
while three offered curriculums in 
teaching of physical education, non- 
teaching physical education, geological 
occupations, medical technology, and 
music. Few increases occurred in the 
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business fields, due in part to their 
heavy representation in 1931. In 
over-all occupational offerings, the 
municipal institutions in 1931 ranked 
next after the land-grant and the 
large denominational colleges but 
were also outranked in this regard by 
teachers’ colleges in 1954. 

An inspection of the data for the 
ten state teachers’ colleges reveals a 
development in their four-year cur- 
riculums that parallels that for their 
two-year or preparatory curriculums 
discussed earlier in this report: the 
broadening vocational offerings in 
their four-year curriculums grew from 
47 in 1931 to 63 in 1954. The 
increase included six agricultural 
vocations, general chemistry, educa- 
tional counseling, general and agricul- 
tural engineering, geological work, four 
occupations in home economics, nurs- 
ing, military science, air military 


science, three pharmaceutical occupa- 


tions, non-teaching physical educa- 
tion, and aviation piloting. Two or 
more additional listings over those 
for 1931 occurred in 1954 for general 
art, secretarial work, journalism, and 
music. The education curriculums 
were fully covered both years, with 
some shifting of names. Thus the 
teachers’ colleges during the last 
twenty-five years have made remark- 
able advances in their non-teaching 
vocational curriculums. They now 
offer four-year curriculums in all 
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major classifications except dentistry, 
law, and medicine, but it will be 
recalled that eight of the ten teachers’ 
colleges offered preparatory curricu- 
lums for these three professions in 
1954. 

If a single conclusion could be made 
that would represent the total find- 
ings of this study, it would be that 
vast increases in vocational offerings 
occurred in the fifty-five institutions 
between 1931 and 1954. The conclu- 
sion holds for every type of college 
in the group: the six liberal-arts 
colleges, the nine large and the 
fifteen small denominational colleges, 
the five land-grant or state institu- 
tions, the four municipal institutions, 
the ten teachers’ colleges, and the six 
junior colleges. Thus the institutions 
of higher learning are reacting to the 
culture of the times. They are becom- 
ing better meshed with the gears of 
society, and it will be recalled from 
the analysis of the non-occupational 
aims that the moral and spiritual 
values are increasingly a part of the 
picture. Could it be that a great 
merger is taking place between theory 
and practice, between the ideal and 
the real? Shall we in the future 
cease to speak of liberal and voca- 
tional as different and separate, but 
instead, view their union as an entity? 
Shall we thus become able to com- 
prehend the education of man in its 


fullness? 
[Vol. XXVIII, No. 3] 





The University Ideal 


By A. W. MEYER 


The Advancement of the Power to Know 


HE desire to know, deeply 

implanted in some men, dis- 

tinguishes man from the rest 
of the creature world and rescues him 
from brute status. It has determined 
man’s past, in so far as knowledge apart 
from wisdom can do so, and manifestly 
will largely determine his future 
welfare. To deprive him of this 
desire, weak and inadequate as it 
often is, would return him to the 
jungle. This could only fail to be 
true if attainments were heritable, or 
if our mentalities were superior to 
those of our forebears. We have no 


evidence for the first and, recalling 
Thales, Socrates, Aristotle, and a host 


of others “who have left streaks of 
light across [the] ages,” is there 
anyone who would assert the latter? 
Since we regard our universities as 
our highest institutions of learning, it 
would seem that advancement of this 
desire to know should be their chief, 
if not their sole, aim and duty. Yet, 
I do not know of one university 
solely devoted to this paramount 
purpose. However, this does not 
imply that other institutions and 
detached scholars are not, and have 
not in the past, been so engaged and 
contributed greatly to learning. 
Although no university can cover 
the whole field of human interest, 
they are the chief source of recruits 
for learning and also serve as screens 


for aspirants to it. Unfortunately 
however, they are largely teaching 
institutions for hosts of minors and 
only secondarily devoted to the pro- 
motion of learning and the promulga- 
tion of wisdom. If teaching could be 
confined more to the training and 
guidance of disciples, of tyros, much 
might be gained. 

We commonly speak of our students 
as boys and girls, and even provide 
instrumentalities for their guidance 
in the conduct of their daily lives, not 
through the laws of the society of 
which they are a part, but through 
special intramural authorities, uni- 
versity boards or committees. Indeed, 
we—and they—use academic credits 
as penalties even for criminal offenses, 
although such things cannot fail to 
foster false standards of conduct by 
furthering the impression that our 
students really are boys and girls, 
instead of men and women, who are 
responsible to, and should be ame- 
nable to, the laws of the society in 
which they live. Yes, we even give 
compulsory citizenship courses at the 
same time, record class attendance, 
and, sometimes, publish their aca- 
demic standing in tenths of a degree! 

The host of immature students 
greatly influences, if not actually 
largely determines, the atmosphere of 
our campuses. We retain grammar- 
school methods for their benefit and 
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permit the search for knowledge, on 
their part, to become supplanted by 
a search for credits. It must be clear 
that in so far as our universities must 
concern themselves with matters of 
personal conduct that belong to the 
home, the school, and society, and to 
elementary training that should, and 
can, be supplied by schools and 
colleges—junior or other—we prosti- 
tute the services of scholars and the 
true réle of our institutions of learn- 
ing. Indeed, it is but as yesterday 
that some of our universities abolished 
preparatory schools or departments, 
and, even today, “bonehead” English 
and comparable courses in the 
sciences and languages are not extinct. 


F FUTURE social progress were 
not dependent upon the advance- 
ment of learning, this would be of 
little consequence, but if, 


as an 
Englishman of the sixteenth century 
thought, the “‘Universityes . . . are 
the eyes of the land,” such a situation 
would seem to be serious and lamen- 
table. It was indeed a tragic day for 
learning when its scions extended the 
benefits of princely foundations made 
for its advancement, to further 
secondary educational purposes. It 
may be doubted whether anyone 
could have done our universities and 
our land a greater educational dis- 
service than this. 

Whatever a scholar should or should 
not be, his knowledge obviously 
should be sufficiently deep and wide 
to make it dependable in his precinct 
or domain. Society can be safe- 
guarded against information that mis- 
leads it in no other way. Yet, we 
have permitted, if not also encouraged, 
youths with no scholarly interests 
or background and with undetermined 
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aims to rove from subject to subject. 
We have even introduced a conveyor 
system of instruction in order to make 
the starting and dropping of a subject 
and the handling of crowds easy, and 
have allotted academic credits for 
such physical activities as angling, 
dancing, swimming, and the like— 
under the auspices, even if not in the 
name, of learning. 

The conveyor system—the quarter 
system—ignores the time element in 
education and converts our class- 
rooms into educational sampling rooms 
whose patrons are anything but con- 
noisseurs. Indeed, few of them dis- 
cover a choice vintage; or, if so, imbibe 
freely enough of it to feel its gentle 
glow, much less its intoxication. 
When one recalls how little even the 
ablest can learn about a subject in 
eight or ten weeks, the educational 
and social effects of such a system 
are serious indeed. Such arrange- 
ments seem to imply that, after all, 
there are royal roads to learning; that 
Rome was, in fact, built in a day; and, 
that a mere taste of the Pierian 
spring suffices. Moreover, we enforce 
such false impressions with a diploma 
as if “‘parchment” were, in fact, the 
“‘sacred well a single draft from which 
stilled one’s thirst forever!” 

And now, we even hear a demand 
for shortening the period of under- 
graduate training. In so far as this 
demand refers to the elementary and 
to the exorbitantly long period— 
seven years—demanded in postgrad- 
uate training in some of the medical 
specialities, all is well and good; 
but, no matter how able they may be, 
those aspiring to contribute to 
learning always will require much time 
and long-sustained effort to make 
themselves dependable and to con- 
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tribute something worthy to learning. 
Were it easy to make sound additions 
to knowledge, most of us would have 
accomplished more, and outstanding 
contributors would also be far more 
numerous than they now are or have 
been. 


NOTHER hampering element in 
the advancement of learning 
among us today lies in expecting 
contributors to it to provide direct 
technical services to the public—to 
identify a weed or a piece of bone, to 
decide whether a certain clay is 
suitable for ceramics, or to identify 
the source of a given quotation. It 
is self-evident that such things can 
contribute to learning only while a 
first determination is concerned. After 
that, they fall into the large body 
of applied knowledge with which 
those who desire to extend knowledge 
should no longer be occupied. The 
more extensively such services are 
required of men of learning, the less 
their energies can be devoted to the 
advancement of it. Yet, it is upon 
the latter that the other must wait. 
Advancement, as Pasteur said, comes 
from the tree that bears the fruit, and 
they who clamor for the fruit without 
first fostering the tree are sadly 
misguided people. 

It will, indeed, be a sad day for 
learning and a sadder one for society, 
when scholars lose control of the 
conditions under which they work. 
Learning has always prospered most 
when it was permitted to flourish in 
garret or palace without let or 
hindrance. This is a weighty reason 
why those who officially represent 
learning should preferably be men 
who have been, and still are, con- 
tributing to it themselves—persons 
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who not only know learning at first 
hand but fully realize its relation to 
the welfare and progress of mankind, 
men who understand its réle and can 
interpret it to the people. Those 
who aided in creating a scholarly 
atmosphere can be most helpful in 
maintaining, promoting, and further- 
ing appreciation of it among the 
people. This, to be sure, is not to 
say that only learned men can 
make successful university presidents. 
Friends of learning who can obtain 
needed funds manifestly can be out- 
standingly successful if they have the 
wisdom to let men of learning decide 
how those funds can best be used in 
the promotion of it. And may it 
not be forgotten that governments 
tend to promote the kind of learning 
they regard necessary for their 
survival. 

Productive effort always has flour- 
ished best when wholely untrammeled 
and adequately supported. Fortunate 
are the tyros whose first endeavors 
are made where these things not only 
are fully appreciated but also find 
adequate fulfillment, and the execu- 
tive who feels genuine interest in, and 
shows adequate appreciation of, the 
smallest step forward undoubtedly 
will do most to encourage the taking 
of larger steps by novices or veterans. 
How a productive or creative effort 
can be furthered best in a particular 
institution is, to a certain extent, an 
individual but not an insoluble prob- 
lem. The greatest difficulty always 
lies in recognizing and encouraging 
young people who feel the desire for 
learning. These need no coddling, 
only guidance and opportunity. The 
world of nature is about them, that of 
books before them. They were born 
into the stream of life and can easily 
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obtain such guidance as they need or 
desire from their elders. Except for 
necessary pecuniary assistance, no one 
needs more than that, least of all the 
gifted disciple, save proper apprecia- 
tion for the fruits of his efforts, no 
matter in what lane of learning they 
may lie, or how modest they may be. 
The novice who scorns the little 
contributions made by others gener- 
ally does nothing in the end. It is 
well enough to hope to do great or 
fundamental things by and by, but 
such achievements fall only to the 
fortunate or the gifted few, and 
something which seems insignificant 
today may have outstanding impor- 
tance by the morrow. Any scholar 


can plan research beyond his own 
day, but to what purpose, I ask, lest 
he possess prophetic visions? 


VERYONE interested in the 

welfare of learning in our land 
must have felt concern regarding the 
increasing emphasis about centraliza- 
tion and the aggrandizement of 
administrative positions both as to 
emoluments and prestige, and its 
effect upon the public mind. Not 
infrequently the scholar who con- 
tributes most to learning receives far 
less compensation than is granted to 
someone in an administrative position, 
even other than that of football 
coach! Rat catchers in some of our 
large cities now are paid more than 
university instructors, and some 
assistant professors are paid less than 
household servants. Indeed, some 
disc jockeys or crooners earn as much 
in a few hours as professors do in a 
month, and the greater remuneration 
accorded supervisors of brawn, in 
industry, tempts young scholars to 
seek such positions and cultivates and 
creates wrong impressions as to the 
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significance of the advancement of 
learning and its welfare to the 
country. Furthermore, it is well to 
remember that those who seek larger 
endowment or crave executive power 
frequently are the very ones who 
should not be granted either. Such 
power is intoxicating and many are 
likely to want to obtain, or wield, too 
much. They take the tail of the dog 
for the most important thing about 
the animal merely because it wags so 
much. 

Since the management of the re- 
sources of an institution is of great 
importance, it usually is placed in 
separate hands from those who can 
effectively aid in the advancement 
of learning, but no executive, however 
learned, can decide wisely upon the 
selection of scholars in all the fields of 
university activity. Even the deans 
of schools must necessarily rely upon 
scholars in their own schools for 
reliable advice. It is difficult enough 
for specialists to make a wise choice 
in their own fields, and no university 
in which appointments are made in 
another way can prosper long as an 
institution of learning, save by chance. 
And now, as if our universities were 
not under sufficient handicaps already, 
it is suggested that productive scholars 
should become protagonists of certain 
ethical and political concepts in order 
to save civilization. This not only 
implies that some men think civiliza- 
tion is doomed, but that there are 
those in our universities who alone 
know how to save it, and one cannot 
help surmise that such demands are 
among the bitter fruits of war. Were 
we not told the same thing after 
the First World War, and, sadder to 
say, did not many of us confidently 
bestir ourselves with orientation and 
outline courses of this or of that, and 
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by stressing the humanities? Now 


we are to save the future as pro- 
integration 


tagonists of instead of 


orientation. 


ET us stress the humanities and 
the arts in every possible way, 
but not under the delusion that 
civilization can be saved quickly or 
ultimately thereby alone. Humanity 
surely did not lack noble precepts in 
the past; the Golden Rule, the 
Decalogue, and the Beatitudes were 
not kept from full fruition by time or 
by science. Until but yesterday, 
mankind was almost exclusively under 
the guidance of these cherished beliefs 
and the humanities, and the relatively 
recent advance of science has brought 
no new ethical problems. It merely 
presented new aspects of the same, 
the age-old problems which have 
plagued men since their advent on 
earth. If the noblest precepts 
known—espoused for milleniums by 
religious and lay organizations, and 
by the home—cannot save civiliza- 
tion, our universities are unlikely to 
be able todoso. Moreover, devotees 
of learning should be concerned 
mainly with the revelation, not the 
propagation, of dogma. A learned 
scholar, no more than anyone else, 
cannot serve more than one master, 
and that master for scholars should 
be the discovery of truth and the 
spread of wisdom. As Keats is said 
to have felt about poetry, so scholars 
should feel about learning—be unable 
to live without it. The moment they 
show more fealty to any other cause, 
they cease to be disinterested searchers 
and will endanger, instead of promote, 
the birth of new knowledge and the 
welfare of learning. 
Scholars, to be sure, should be free 
to investigate any problem, with the 
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assurance of the authorities and 
society, that no honest revelation of 
their findings, even if faulty, will 
jeopardize their status or advance- 
ment, or, much less, themselves. But 
to require them to become pro- 
tagonists throws them into the social 
maelstrom which engulfed so many 
great men of the past, to so little 
purpose. If the suggestion that our 
universities must become zealous in 
promoting doctrines to save society 
were not made so seriously and were 
not fraught with such disastrous 
consequences to learning, one might 
laugh at it, or would this be &se- 
majesté? Since Abraham laughed at 
the Lord, with impunity, except for 
the subsequent birth of a son, scholars 
should incur no serious risk because of 
laughter regarding unwise proposals— 
nothing apochryphal would be evoked 
by such laughter and perhaps most 
university professors could bear the 
added cross of a son! 

The more men are coming to live 
shoulder to shoulder, the greater 
the need for better understanding of 
themselves and of the world in which 
they live. To provide further knowl- 
edge for this understanding, I take 
it, should be a task of learning every- 
where. For better understanding can 
come only from sounder and larger 
knowledge, which learning alone can 
supply and scholars must. If this be 
true, then the advancement of learn- 
ing is a matter of paramount impor- 
tance to all; and to deepen public 
appreciation of it is an indispensable 
service which our executives can 
render, if they are scholars them- 
selves, or, if not that, are sufficiently 
scholarly to fully appreciate the réle 
of learning in society, and wise 
enough not to apply the methods of 

[Continued on page 176) 
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Why Not Let Students Keep 
Their Objective Tests?’ 
The construction and use of tests 

in the elementary courses in which 
large numbers of students are enrolled 
bring forth all sorts of problems. 
Every semester at Purdue we have 
thirteen to sixteen sections of elemen- 
tary psychology, each containing 
thirty-five to fifty students. The 
evaluation of student progress in this 
course is based primarily (about 75 
per cent) on marks obtained on three 
one-hour tests. The rest of the mark 
is based on quizzes, laboratory re- 
ports, and credit given for participa- 
tion in experiments. 


This paper is concerned with the 


three one-hour examinations. Until 
four years ago, we made up tests of 
70 multiple-choice items each, scored 
the tests, posted the results, and took 
great precautions to prevent the 
items “getting out.” In spite of 
precautions, however, students often 
reported that this or that group had 
copies of the examinations. In the 
preparation and duplication of tests 
on a university campus, it is almost 
impossible to control all sources of 
possible leakage. 

About four years ago, we decided 
to change this policy. Now the tests 
are scored, an item analysis is made, 
each instructor is given a copy of the 
test, and the test booklets are returned 
to the students. In this way, an 
instructor may analyze the test scores 


‘Reported by N. M. Downie, Associate Professor 
of Psychology, Purdue University. 
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of his group and ascertain the areas or 
concepts on which the students are 
confused, determine which should be 
reviewed before going on, and may 
clear up many misconceptions and 
errors. The student also may correct 
his errors. We believe that this is a 
very important part of the testing 
process. 

Up to June, 1956, we have used 
fourteen forms of each of these three 
one-hour tests. Each is made up of 
70 items. Although we have 3,000 
items in our elementary-psychology 
pool, by now many of these items 
have been used two or three times. 
On each item we have the usual item 
statistics—difficulty and index of dis- 
crimination. We have wondered just 
what the effect mass circulation has 
had on the difficulty of the items. 
From semester to semester our test 
results have seemed the same. Start- 
ing from the beginning of the item 
pool, we made a study of all items 
which were used more than once. 
This was continued about a fifth of 
the way through the item pool and 
stopped when 135 items were pulled 
out. The difficulty of the item at the 
time of its first use was noted and the 
difference between this and the difh- 
culty of its second use was obtained. 
The average change for the 135 items 
was .008 (.8 of one per cent). Thus 
there was an increase, but it was far 
from being a significant one. Our 
examinations had become no easier, 
then, because of the wide circulation 
of the items.. The fears of some 
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thereby 


of our colleagues 
diminished. 

We think that, with so many 
items and so many tests now avail- 
able, it is probably easier for students 
to study the textbooks and references 
for the examinations. Also, we are 
getting much more out of our tests. 
We hope that we are using them to 
facilitate learning. 


were 


A Study of Part-Time 

Student Employment’ 

The need to provide financial aid 
to students has been a persistent 
problem during the last quarter 
of a century. Officers in colleges and 
universities, who were responsible 
for providing assistance for needy 
students, about twenty-five years ago, 
sought answers to some of the prob- 
lems through the American Council 
on Education, and Albert B. Crawford 
was asked to outline the placement 
procedures at Yale University. Craw- 
ford replied that 


. though glad to comply with the 
request for an outline of placement 
procedures at Yale University, I cannot 
but approach the task with embarrass- 
ment at our shortcomings in this field. 
Student employment embraces all of the 
work of finding employment for men 
earning their way and the total registra- 
tion of this department is about 1,700 of 
which about 1,400 are active in any given 
year seeking either term-time or vacation- 
time work or both.? 


A similar reference was made con- 
cerning shortcomings in the area of 
financial assistance; in 1938, Esther 

1Reported by Edward J. Brantley, Registrar, 
Clark College. 

2Crawford, Albert B. “The Yale Bureau of 
Appointments,” Educational Record, VIII (April, 
1927), p. 85. 
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Lloyd-Jones and Margaret Ruth 


Smith pointed out that 


. all institutions of higher education 
have some form of financial aid for 
students, whether it takes the form of 
fellowship, scholarship, loans, or part- 
time work. The majority, however, have 
no clearly defined policies or philosophy 
of student aid. 


These authors also indicated that 
the philosophy of student aid had not 
been sufficiently studied or acknowl- 
edged. They continued: 


. . . Generally speaking, the systems of 
awards are arbitrary and opportunistic; 
most institutions are not even aware that 
this is the case. Evaluation of current 
practice in other institutions similar to 
that made of the student aid situation in 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
would do much toward clarifying policies 
and procedures.’ 


Financial-aid studies since 1938 
show a dearth of data relative to the 
administrative policies governing part- 
time student employment; they have 
dealt with methods and procedures 
for employment and job opportunities 
on various campuses, a comprehensive 
survey of jobs at Ohio State Univer- 
sity, a survey of the manner and the 
extent to which the various self- 
help enterprises of the college are 
utilized as education experiences for 
students, and how student employ- 
ment should be administered.* The 
writer has been unable to find any 
account of part-time employment 
relating to the organizational plans of 
college administration. 

The study here reported was made 


34 Student Personnel Program for Higher 
Education. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1938, pp. 147-49. 

4Any reader who wishes the references which are 
omitted here may receive a copy by writing to the 
Associate Editor. 
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to determine some of the administra- 
tive practices and procedures related 
to part-time employment of students. 
From the 1930’s to the present, many 
statements, opinions, and beliefs as to 
what ought to be considered within 
the area of part-time student employ- 
ment have been discussed by various 
writers. These views, with those 
previously stated, provided the bases 
for many of the ideas used in the 
questionnaire which was sent to 44 
colleges and universities, affiliated 
with the Methodist Church. These 
institutions are coeducational, and 
each had less than two thousand 
students enrolled. Completed returns 
were received from 38 schools. These 
schools, located in thirty-one states, 
enrolled 28,142 full-time students 
during the school year 1954-55. 
Although this study was undertaken 
to provide some objective evidence of 
present practices and _ procedures 
which might be used to facilitate 
existing programs of part-time student 
employment, it is obvious that no 
sweeping conclusions can be drawn 
from a survey of 38  liberal-arts 
colleges. The results, however, will 
be sufficiently representative to pro- 
vide a sounder basis than mere opinion. 
Part-time student employment was 
defined, ““Employment of students 
who are enrolled in college and whose 
jobs are supervised by the college 
whether the job is on the campus or 
off the campus.”” The following ques- 
tions were asked and the indicated 
number of replies were received: 


1. Does your school have a written 
policy concerning part-time employment? 
Yes, 9; no, 29. 
2. Is part-time work a part of the 
student personnel program? 
Yes, 23; no, 15. 
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3. Is part-time work administered in the 


' same office as loans and scholarships? 


Yes, 23; no, 15. 
4. Rank the items that govern the 
choice of a part-time work student (Rank 
I, 2, 3—1 is highest). 


Rank No Rank 
1 2 3 Given 
Intellectual ability. . .16 9 2 II 
Personal qualifications 5 1s 7 11 
Financial need oe 8 3 3 


5s. Must a student have financial need 
before a job is granted? 

Yes, 15; no, 23. 
6. Which financial aid assists the largest 
number of students (Rank 1, 2, 3)? 


Rank No Rank 
I 2 3 Given 
Scholarships 22 9 Oo 7 
BOONG...s sass oe I 2 33 13 
Part-time employment 13 19 I 7 
Information not available.. 3 


7. Which financial aid would your 
school prefer to use to assist students 
(Rank 1, 2, 3)? 


Rank No Rank 
; eS % Given 
Scholarships 7 £ ¢ 15 
Loans...... 2 5§ 12 19 
Part-time employment 6 15 2 15 
School has not indicated 
preference . a 


8. Is the financial aid given in cash to 
the student or applied to his financial 
account? 

Given to student, 5; applied to account, 

21; both, 12. 
g. Is there a plan to place each student 
in a job that relates to his major academic 
interest? 

Yes, 16; no, 22. 
10. Is the work program planned to 
develop future full-time personnel for 
your school? 

Yes, 2; no, 36. 
11. Are there written job descriptions 
for all jobs? 

Yes, 3; no, 35. 
12. Does your school have a plan which 
provides for advancement on the various 
jobs? 

Yes, 12; no, 26. 
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13. Do all jobs have the same rate of 
pay? 

Yes, 9; no, 29. 
14. Check the title of the co-ordinator of 
part-time employment. 

The following were written in: 

Dean (academic) 
Director of 

Placement. . 
Director News and 


Placement Bureau 
No answer i 


Committee...... 11 

Dean (personnel). 9 

Business Manager or 
Bursar. . 8 

President. . . 4 

Administrative 
assistant 


15. Do work supervisors make reports 
to the co-ordinator or committee in 
charge of part-time work? 

Yes, 23; no, 15. 
16. Is there a minimum scholastic 
average required for continuance of 
employment? 

Yes, 22; no, 16. 
17. Is there a required relation between 
hours worked and _ scholastic hours 
permitted? 

Yes, 11; no, 27. 
18. Is academic credit ever granted for 
the work performed? 

Yes, 0; no, 38. 


Financial Status of College 
Teachers in the South’ 

This report of the financial status 
of college teachers in the South is a 
summation of data accumulated from 
418 questionnaires returned by per- 
sons from 39 institutions of higher 


learning in 13 Southern states. The 
institutions were selected considering 
location, financial support (state or 
private), and size. In general, there 
were three schools from each state: 
one private institution, one state 
university, and one technical college. 
This was not strictly adhered to for 
several reasons, but primarily because 
of the peculiarities of each state. It 


1Reported by Jack R. Frymier, P. K. Yonge 
Laboratory School, University of Florida. 
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is thought that the schools selected 
represent a reasonably accurate cross 
section of Southern colleges and uni- 
versities. Many large schools are 
included, but this is primarily because 
they include a major portion of the 
group which was being studied. 


State Universities 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
Oklahoma 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Virginia 


Alabama 
Arkansas 
Florida 

Florida State 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Louisiana State 


Private Universities and Colleges 
Duke Miami 
Emory Rice Institute 
Furman Tulane 
Louisville Vanderbilt 


Technical Colleges and Small 
State Colleges 
Agricultural and Murray State Col- 
Mechanical Col- lege 
lege of Texas North Carolina 


Alabama Polytech- 
nic Institute 
Clemson 
Eastern Kentucky 
State College 
Georgia Institute of 
Technology 
Louisiana Polytech- 
nic Institute 
Madison College 
Memphis State Col- 
lege 
Mississippi 
College 


State 


State College 
Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural and Me- 
chanical College 
Southeastern Lou- 
isiana College 
State Teachers Col- 
lege at Troy, Ala. 
Tennessee _— Poly- 
technic Institute 
Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute 
William and Mary 


In selecting a mailing list for each 
institution every “wth” name was 
chosen from the faculty listing in each 
college’s general catalogue. In most 
cases this was every fifteenth name, 
though with some of the smaller 
schools it was every twelfth, and with 
a few of the largest institutions every 
eighteenth. Further, men only were 
included since it was thought that the 
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financial status of women is probably 
different from that of men and might 
tend to distort the ultimate descrip- 
tion. Military personnel were 
excluded, too, for obvious reasons. 
Finally, the highest administrative 
officers of each institution (presidents, 
vice-presidents, and so on) were also 
excluded, but department heads and 
deans of colleges and schools were not. 

Questionnaires were mailed to 1,005 
persons thus selected and 494 were 
returned. Of this number, only 418 
were used in the tabulations since 
76 were incomplete or inappropriate 
because the respondent had either 
retired or left the teaching profession, 
was on a part-time contract, or some 
other similar reason. Of the remain- 
ing 929 questionnaires, the 418 which 
served as the source of data represents 
a 4$—per cent return. 


Of this group 40 per cent are full 
professors, 30 per cent associate pro- 
fessors, 22 per cent assistant professors, 


and 8 per cent instructors. Further, 
62 per cent hold the Doctor’s degree, 
34 per cent the Master’s degree, and 
4 per cent the Bachelor’s degree. 

The mean salary reported by the 
group for a nine-month period is 
$6,072, and the median salary is 
$5,720. These figures represent a 
salary range of $2,600 to $11,500. 
Since some persons reported twelve- 
month salaries, for the purposes of 
this study these were tabulated by 
reducing them approximately 20 per 
cent and recording the balance as 
salary for summer employment. 

An analysis of the salary data for 
358 respondents is itemized in Table I. 
In as much as the respondents were 
not required to sign the questionnaires, 
it was not possible to identify them 
all according to source. Only those 
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which were positively identified, 
therefore, were included in these 
computations. The range, mean, and 
median of the salaries are listed 
according to the various academic 
ranks for the different types of - 
institutions—state universities, pri-' 
vate universities and colleges, and 
technical colleges, including smaller 
state colleges. 

Of the 418 respondents, 84 per cent 
generally have summer employment, 
for which the median salary is $1,232 
with a mode of $1,100. As mentioned 
before, this includes those persons 
who are employed on a twelve-month 
basis. Fifty-nine per cent have other 
sources of income, which range from 
$50 to $15,000 per year. The median 
value for these incomes is $1,060. 

In response to the question: How 
many people, including yourself, are 
dependent on you? the mode is 4 and 
the mean 3.5 persons. Teaching 
experience ranges from one year to 
§2, with a median of 14.5 and mean 
of 15 years. 

Eighty per cent of the respondents 
indicated that they are required to 
participate in a_teacher-retirement 
program. The median contribution 
each month for this retirement is $26. 
Seventy-two per cent of the persons 
completing the questionnaire are 
included in the Federal Social Security 
program, while 28 per cent are not so 
covered. 

Replies concerning material posses- 
sions are summarized as follows: 21 
per cent have their homes completely 
paid for, 53 per cent are currently 
buying their homes, and 26 per cent 
are neither home owners nor home 
buyers. Of those who are buying, 
the mean payment is $83 per month. 
Also, 80 per cent of these 418 people 
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TABLE I 


Nine-MonrTHu SALARIES OF COLLEGE TEACHERS IN THE SOUTH 








Academic Rank 





(1) | 


Number of 
| Returns 


Range Median 





(2) 


(3) 





State Universities 





Professor 
Associate 
Assistant. . 
Instructor 


80 
64 
40 
17 


$5,400—$11,500 | 
4,300— 7,800} 
35350— °| 
2,865— 5,200] 


$8,284 
$5773 
4,825 
3,982 


"00 
73° 





Private Universities and Colleges 





Professor. . 
Associate. . 
Assistant 
Instructor 


21 


13 
4 


| 
4,250— 10,000 | 
4,400-— 9 9,000 | 
3,800— 6,600 
3,100— 4,500] 


79°37 
6,3 29 
4,961 


3,750 








Technical Colleges and Small State Colleges 





| 
Professor 
Associate 
Assistant. 
Instructor 


44 
34 
25 

5 


6,240 
55400 
4,530 
$3,350 


35735— 
| 3,600— 5,400} 
| $2,600—$ 3,900 | 
| 


| isin 
$5350 
4,625 
$3,580 





have their automobiles paid for, 
while the other 20 per cent are 
financing the purchase of their cars. 
The mean monthly payment for this 
purpose is $68. Fifty-seven per cent 
of the group have television sets, and 
of this number gs per cent have them 
paid for; 97 per cent own their 
kitchen ranges; 95 per cent have paid 
for their refrigerators; gI per cent 
have completed payments on their 
furniture; and 95 per cent owe nothing 
for their clothes. In general, there 
appears to be a very limited amount 
of the so-called “buying on time” 
practices, except for homes, of course, 
and some automobiles. 

When asked if they have any 
outstanding “notes” other than on 
their house or car, 28 per cent 
answered ‘“‘yes” and 72 per cent 
“no.” Of those who replied in the 
affirmative, responses ranged from $50 
to $30,000, with a median value of 


$1,165. Ninety-six per cent carry 
some life insurance on themselves, and 
this ranges in value from $1,000 to 
$110,000. The median amount of 
life insurance carried is $14,900, for 
which the respondents pay a median 
annual cost of $280. Fifty-two per 
cent of this group have no indebted- 
ness whatsoever other than their 
homes, while 48 per cent have some 
such debts. The extent of this in- 
debtedness ranges from $25 to $30,000, 
a median value of $1,125. Of the 
group 23 per cent have no savings 
at all other than their teacher- 
retirement or life-insurance accumula- 
tions. The remaining 77 per cent 
have savings which range from $10 to 
$400,000; the median value is $2,700, 
although 14 per cent of the people 
questioned have savings over $15,000, 
and almost § per cent have more than 
$50,000 saved. 

Although the median value is $105, 
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the modal annual expenditure for 
books, dues for professional organiza- 
tions, and other such similar costs 
common to college teaching personnel 
is $75. A very few persons spend 
nothing for such things, while others 
devote as much as $1,000 per year 
for such expenses. 

A final question was asked: Do you 
feel that as a nation we are heading 
for inflation, heading for depression, 
or on a fairly stable economy? Replies 
to this were considerably dispersed, 
31 per cent thought that we are 
heading for inflation, 8 per cent that 
we are heading for depression, and 
42 per cent that we are on a fairly 
stable economy, while Ig per cent 
expressed opinions other than these. 

Some factors which might limit 
interpretation of this data would be 
the method by which the sample was 
selected (not pure randomization) and 
the time when the questionnaire was 
mailed (mid-summer). These irregu- 
larities occurred because of personal 
considerations, primarily time. Also, 
it must be remembered that this 
study was designed primarily as an 
appraisal of the over-all financial 
status of college teachers in the 
South, therefore any inferences must 
include the assumption that some 
people, because of particular adverse 
factors in their own financial situa- 
tions, may have hesitated to report 
such negative data. Also, the salary 
data is meaningful, but the sample 
probably too limited for especially 
valid information of this type. A 
survey of general trends, practices, 
and attitudes toward procurement 
and use of finances was intended 
rather than a limited appraisal of the 
salary situation per se, however basic 
this may be to the over-all picture. 
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The author does feel, however, that 
regardless of these factors the data 
still represents valid information from 
a fairly large group, and may actually 
be more representative than might 
be suggested by an initial inspection 
of technique. 


State-Supported Scholarships 
in Michigan’ 

In December, 1954, the Michigan 
Council of State College Presidents 
requested a survey of institutional 
practices in awarding state-supported 
scholarships to undergraduate stu- 
dents at the nine tax-supported insti- 
tutions belonging to the Council.? 
Certain basic definitions were estab- 
lished in order to ensure reasonable 
uniformity in the reports secured 
from the institutions. These defini- 
tions are: 


A scholarship is a payment of money 
or equivalent to an undergraduate student 
to enable him to advance his educational 
program, for which no services, reports, 
or return in kind are required. Scholar- 
ships are usually competitive. Recipients 
are selected on the basis of character, 
academic performance, and financial need. 

A grant-in-aid is usually made to a 
student facing a financial emergency. 
Grants-in-aid are made because of the 


‘Reported by Robert L. Williams, Assistant 
Dean of Faculties, University of Michigan. 

*Each of the nine institutions appointed a 
representative who assisted in the preparation of 
the report. They were: 

Central Michigan College—Judson W. Foust 

Ferris Institute—Donald F. Rankin 

Michigan College of Mining and Technology— 
Thomas C. Sermon 

Michigan State Normal 
Marshall 

Michigan State University—Harry H. Kimber 

Northern Michigan College—L. O. Gant 

University of Michigan—Robert L. Williams 

Wayne University—William E. Stirton 

Western Michigan College—Cornelius MacDonald 

Ivan Parker, University of Michigan, was 
secretary to the group. 


College—Everett L. 
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emergency nature of the need and are not 
subject to competition as are fellowships 
and scholarships. 

Granting of scholarships from public 
funds to aid capable and deserving 
students is not new in Michigan. 
The first such awards were made by 
the University of Michigan and 
Michigan State University of Agri- 
culture and Applied Science in 
1g21. Since then, all the other state- 
supported institutions of higher learn- 
ing have used a portion of their 
public funds for scholarships. In 
1953, when a little more than sixty 
thousand students were enrolled in 
these nine institutions, 5,886 of them, 
or slightly less than 10 per cent, were 
receiving scholarships. The average 
amount of the award in the various 
institutions ranged from $44 to $184. 

Public funds are used for scholar- 
ships for precisely the same reason 


that public money is spent for educa- 
tion itself. Scholarships assist capable 
young men and women to prepare 
themselves for positions of leadership 
in American society and encourage 
those of unusual ability to make the 
fullest possible use of their talents. 


These awards serve the further 
purpose of aiding economically under- 
privileged students to continue their 
education, and thus prevent the loss 
to society which might occur were 
such help not available. 

Financial need is considered in 
awarding virtually all scholarships 
from public funds. The institutions 
determine the need of a student by a 
study of information received from 


8The only exceptions are the State Board of 
Education Scholarships. One principal purpose 
of these scholarships is to encourage young people 
to go into the teaching profession, and while need 
is not a primary factor in selecting recipients, the 
colleges report that most of the recipients do need 
this financial aid. 
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the applicant, his parents, his high- 
school principal and counselors, and 
in the case of the University of 
Michigan Regents-Alumni Scholar- 
ships, from alumni interviewers. In 
all nine institutions, scholarship 
holders are selected by scholarship 
committees composed of faculty and 
administrative staff members. 

In evaluating the information re- 
garding the applicant, the scholarship 
committees consider such things as 
the number of dependents in the 
family, the number of children in 
college at one time, health of the 
family, debts, marital status, and so 
on. Four of the institutions request 
information on family income. The 
average reported among scholarship 
holders was $4,472 in 1953-54. 
Eighteen families with incomes o 
more than $10,000 were reported, 105 
having incomes between $2,500 and 
$3,000, and 163 of less than $2,500. 

In eight of the nine institutions, the 
recipients of scholarships are not 
required to pay the usual semester 
fees or tuition, and the scholarship is 
thus in effect a remission of such 
charges. The University of Michigan 
makes scholarship awards in cash and 
requires recipients to pay on the same 
basis as other students.‘ 

In the columns of Table I are 
given summary figures for each of the 
nine institutions in Michigan. The 
figures of total enrollment in the fall 
of 1953 are given in Column 2. In 
the third and fourth columns will be 
found the percentage of students 
receiving scholarship aid in each 


‘This might be only a matter of bookkeeping, 
were it not for the fact that at the University 
of Michigan, both income and expenditures are 
increased by the procedure of making cash awards 
and collecting fees. These transactions do not 
appear on the income and expense accounts of the 
other institutions. 
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institution and the average allotment 
given. The total income received 
from students’ fees and the average 
per student are given in Columns 
6 and 7. 

The bulk of the scholarships sup- 
ported by public funds are available 
to entering Freshmen who are gradu- 
ates of Michigan high schools. In all 
institutions, however, the scholarships 
are also renewable during the stu- 
dent’s undergraduate course of study 
provided he maintains an average of 
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countries. All of the institutions 
except Central, Ferris, and Michigan 
State Normal College, also have a few 
scholarships for students who are 
residents of other states. 

Michigan State University reports 
that the President’s Award is made 
annually to ten undergraduate stu- 
dents in the form of grants-in-aid. 
The value of such awards does not 
exceed tuition. Ferris Institute also 
awards grants-in-aid, and, in 1953-54, 
86 such awards were made with a 


TABLE I 


Fatt Enro_itMent, Monetary VALUE OF AWARDS IN 1953-54, AND TOTAL AND AVERAGE 
Fee IncoME IN THE NinE MicuiGANn INsTITUTIONS 








Per Cent 
Fall of 
1953 Enrollment 

Enrollment Receiving 

Awards 


Total 
Fee 
Income 
Year 
1953-54 


Average 
Fee 
Income 
per Student 


Total 
Value 





(1) (2) (3) 


(4) (5) (6) (7) 





2,048 24 
803 14 


Central Michigan College*... . 

Ferris Institute* 

Michigan College of Mining 
and Technology* 

Michigan State Normal 
College* 2,443 20 

Michigan State University....| 14,621 II 

Northern Michigan College*. . 581 30 

University of Michigan... 17,486 9 

Wayne University... . 16,508 I 

Western Michigan College*. . . 45367 15 


1,521 go 








$ 284,166 
172,266 


13,104 


$75 

168 
44 20,176 160,294 106 
135 
199 
149 
294 

1sot 
$126 


329,847 
2,914,192 
86,798 
5,139,994 
2,630,449 
550,388 


75 34,950 
184 306,444 
75 13,800 
169 260,821 
130 35,916 
$75 $ 49,500 | $ 


| 

















*Local fees as well as state tuition included. 
tAverage for equated fee income was $245. 


C+ or B—. This required average 
is well above that required for gradua- 
tion from college. In granting re- 
newals, the scholarship committees 
also consider evidence of continued 
financial need, the student’s contribu- 
tion to school life and citizenship, and 
the continuation of other circum- 
stances which justified the original 
scholarship award. 

A very limited number of scholar- 
ships are also offered by all the 
institutions except Ferris to transfer 
students and to students from other 





In other institutions one fee for all purposes is assessed. 


value of $56 per term. The recipients 
are selected on the same basis as those 
receiving scholarships, except that in 
cases of lower family incomes, stu- 
dents with lower scholastic standing 
are considered for grants. 

Michigan State University offers 
250 merit award scholarships for 
students showing unusual talent in 
some extra-curricular activity, such 
as journalism, speech, athletics, or 
student government. These are avail- 
able to both entering and continuing 

[Continued on page 178) 
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Tae 123rd meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science was the second largest in the 
history of the Association. The regis- 
tration numbered 5,327—about one 
third of the registrants came from 
New York and its suburbs. Forty- 
seven states, the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and 
twenty-five foreign countries were 
represented. A report of the meeting 
will appear in Science for February 15 
and the April issue of the Scientific 
Monthly. 


Senrors at Northwestern University 
are planning a new kind of senior- 
class gift. They will try to raise 
$4,000 to be used for faculty salaries. 
They hope that future classes will 
follow their example in presenting 
this kind of gift. 


"Tue seventeenth annual edition of 
Catalog of Reprints in Series, recently 
published by the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, runs to 363 pages and lists 110 
series of reprints from dozens of 
publishing houses, including some of 
the leading university presses. 


The private papers of the late John 
Erskine have been presented to the 
library of Columbia University. They 


include all of Mr. Erskine’s manu- 
scripts which were in the possession 
of his widow and extend in time from 
his boyhood and early schooling, 
through his undergraduate days at 
Columbia around the turn of the 
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century, and into his teaching, literary, 
and lecturing careers. 


Tae annual Institute on College 
Administration for presidents, deans, 
and other administrative officers will 
be held at the University of Michigan 
July 15-19. Major themes to be 
considered include: problems and 
trends in higher education, curriculum 
planning and administration, human- 
relations factors in personnel adminis- 
tration, student personnel problems, 
and purposes of higher education and 
their implementation. Additional in- 
formation may be obtained by writing 
to the director, Algo D. Henderson, 
2442 U.E.S., University of Michigan. 


Grrrs totaling $82,500,000 will be 
sought for Harvard College during the 
next three years. This is “by far the 
largest sum ever asked of private 
means for the support of under- 
graduate education.” The total needs 
are set forth under four main heads 
as follows: Teachers, $21,000,000; 
Students, $8,500,000; A Place to 
Learn, $28,000,000; and The Climate 
of Scholarship, $25,000,000. More 
than 10 per cent of the total amount 
has already been contributed or 
pledged. Work will start at once on 
an $8,000,000 student house, one of 
the most pressing needs. 


Ar tne end of the first term of the 
1956-57 school year at Princeton 
University, only twenty-four out of 
2,930 undergraduates were dropped 
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from the University for academic 
reasons. Of these two were Fresh- 
men, twelve were Sophomores, eight 
were Juniors, and two, Seniors. This 
is the lowest number of failures on 
record. Dean Jeremiah S. Finch said 
that this “strengthens our faith in our 
selective admission procedures and 
also indicates that the increasing 
purposefulness of students—a phe- 
nomenon which has been observed 
on many campuses—is making itself 
felt in all aspects of university life.” 


A new endowment for the Har- 
vard Divinity School has reached 
$5,000,000, the goal set by a national 
committee five years ago to provide 
for ‘“‘a new center of religious learn- 
ing” at Harvard. More than eight 
hundred individuals and _ several 
foundations contributed to the effort, 
which was led by John Lord O'Brian, 
Washington lawyer. An additional 
$1,000,000 of endowment for the 
Harvard Divinity School has been 
provided by the Harvard Corporation 
from general university funds. This 
was promised in 1952, on successful 
completion of the endowment effort. 


Tae establishment of the Harvard- 
Guggenheim Center for Aviation 
Health and Safety at Harvard Uni- 
versity’s School of Public Health in 
Boston has been announced. The 
new Center will study responses of the 
human body to extreme speeds, alti- 
tudes, temperatures, and toxic agents 
in flight and on the ground, and 
carry on basic research in the preven- 
tion and control of the increasing 
dangers of the air age. It will 
begin operation with the 1957-58 
academic year. Establishment of the 
Center was made possible by a grant 
of $250,000 from the Daniel and 
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Florence Guggenheim Foundation 
over a five-year period. Two fellow- 
ships of $5,000 each will be awarded 
annually for graduate study at the 
Center. Applications for these fellow- 
ships are currently being received. 


A CO-OPERATIVE international legal- 
studies project has been undertaken 
by the University of Istanbul, Colum- 
bia University School of Law, and 
the Michigan Law School. Elliott E. 
Cheatham, Professor of Law at 
Columbia, will serve as visiting pro- 
fessor at Istanbul for a ten-month 
period beginning May 1. On invita- 
tion of the University of Istanbul, an 
American administrative assistant 
and an American librarian will accom- 
pany Mr. Cheatham to Turkey. Two 
Turkish law scholars of the University 
of Istanbul will study in the United 
States for a year, one at Columbia’s 
School of Law, the other at Michigan. 
The program will be financed under a 
grant from the Ford Foundation. 


A GRANT of $12,000 has been made 
to the University of Pennsylvania by 
the Rockefeller Foundation to support 
a survey of modern landscape archi- 
tecture in America. The study will 
include landscaping designs for high- 
ways, parks, playgrounds, city open 
spaces, and housing developments of 
the past twenty-five years. Ian 
McHarg, former Scottish government 
planning officer and assistant pro- 
fessor of landscap architecture at the 
University, will direct the project. 


A srupent foreign-study program, 
“Junior Year in Munich,” will be 
offered again this year by the Wayne 
State University College of Liberal 
Arts in co-operation with the Uni- 
versity of Munich. More than twelve 
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hundred courses at the University of 
Munich are offered to students who 
have completed their sophomore year 
at accredited American colleges and 
universities. To be eligible for the 
program, a student must have two 
years of college German, and his 
European curriculum must be ap- 
proved by his home university. 


A speciat faculty committee has 
been appointed at Amherst College to 
study the future size of the college 
and related problems. The committee 
will investigate possible expansion of 
the college, faculty procurement, 
salaries, housing, and financial re- 
sources. A report to the trustees will 
be made either in October or in 


January, 1958. 


Fonps totaling $3,700,000 have been 
received by Columbia University from 
private contributors for the construc- 
tion of a new citizenship center, which 
will serve as the “capitol” of the 
Citizenship Training Program of 
Columbia College. Construction of 
the center is expected to begin this 
summer. Dean Chamberlain said 
that the plan for the center 


. . « grows out of our belief that academic 
programs, no matter how excellent, have 
not been notably successful in producing 
active participation in the affairs of their 
community by those who have been 
fortunate enough to enjoy a college 
education. 

He points out that liberal education 
should promote the development of 
the whole man and that one who 
performs a public service benefits in 
two ways: “As a member of the com- 
munity he shares the social benefits 
that accrue from his own contribu- 
tions. As a human being he enjoys 
personal satisfactions that only one 
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who gives can experience.” The center 
will be known formally as Ferris 
Booth Hall—the Columbia College 
Citizenship Center. 


Five hundred scholarships at four- 
teen universities are being offered 
this year at the 1957 Summer Work- 
shops in Family Finance sponsored 
by the National Committee for Edu- 
cation in Family Finance. This marks 
the eighth consecutive year in which 
the workshops have operated. The 
Committee’s objective is to en- 
courage adequate instruction in the 
fundamentals of sound personal and 
family financial management for high- 
school and college students. The 
scholarships are open to educators 
who demonstrate a need and use for 
information and teaching materials in 
family finance: classroom teachers in 
schools, colleges, and teacher-training 
institutions, as well as administrators, 
supervisors, and curriculum directors. 
Credit toward a graduate degree is 
awarded upon successful completion 
of the course. Each university is also 
offering a limited number of team 
scholarships for individual school 
systems. A team consists of one or 
two classroom teachers and an admin- 
istrator, such as a supervisor, prin- 
cipal, or superintendent. 


The Carnegie Corporation of New 
York has made a grant of $9,900 to 
the American Council on Education 
to sponsor a conference on the present 
status of research on the education 
of women. Katharine McBride, Presi- 
dent of Bryn Mawr College, will be 
chairman of the conference. Approxi- 
mately thirty-five leaders concerned 
with the relation of education to the 
changing réle of women in society will 
be invited to attend. 
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Tae Health Service of Radcliffe 
College will become associated with 
the Harvard University Health Serv- 
ices on July 1. The Director of the 
Radcliffe Health Service will then 
be responsible to the Director of the 
University Health Services, and the 
specialized services of the larger Uni- 
versity organization will be available 
for Radcliffe students on the same 
basis and for the fees that are paid 
by Harvard students. The senior 
physician of the Radcliffe College 
Health Service will become a member 
of the Council, consisting of all 
directors and chiefs of services in the 
University Health Services, which 
determines policy for all the services. 
Students in Radcliffe College also will 
become eligible for the insurance plan 
now in effect for all students in 
Harvard University. A new Health 
Center for the Harvard-Radcliffe 
community is being developed. 


Iw an effort to discover what colleges 
want to know about secondary schools 


and the communities from which 
college applicants come, a Roslyn, 
Long Island, group designated by the 
local board of education as the 
‘advisory committee on higher educa- 
tion,” has made a survey of 625 
leading colleges and universities. The 
purpose behind this was to enable the 
community to do something about 
the decreasing opportunities for well- 
qualified youngsters to be accepted 
in the colleges of their choice. The 
survey was made by means of a 
check list enabling the colleges to 
indicate the factors which they con- 
sidered significant in evaluating a 
high school. More than 80 per cent 
of the institutions replied. Among 
the salient facts revealed by the 
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study were the following: 65 per cent 
of the institutions want information 
on the nature of the community and 
evidence of its support of the highest 
type of educational program; 47 per 
cent are interested in awards offered 
by the school and community for 
excellence in scholarship, leadership, 
and citizenship; 66 per cent are 
interested in college records of gradu- 
ates of recent years and in the 
percentage of high-school graduates 
applying for admission t -ollege; 60 
per cent want to knov about the 
college admissions records of recent 
graduates; 85 per cent are interested 
in data on intelligence-quotient and 
aptitude-test results; and 74 per cent 
want information about College En- 
trance Examination Board records of 
recent years. Seven out of ten insti- 
tutions are interested in the back- 
ground, experience, and qualifications 
of the teaching staff. The Roslyn 
Advisory Committee on Higher Edu- 
cation is preparing the results of the 
survey in a report on the local 
secondary-school program and the 
community. 


A PERMANENT home for the Southern 
Regional Education Board is to be 
constructed immediately in Atlanta, 
Georgia. Governor Marvin S. Griffin 
proposed that the state turn over to 
its Board of Regents $250,000 to 
finance construction of the building. 
The title would be vested in the 
Board of Regents; the Southern 
Regional Education Board would be 
assessed $10,000 for 25 years, after 
which the building would be occupied 
rent free. The proposal has been 
accepted and a contract signed. Work 
is now under way on site selection and 
building planning. 
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“aluable Collateral Reading 


A Suort History or Russia, dy R. D. 
Charques. New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Company, Inc. 1956. 284 pp. 


3-95. 

In less than three hundred pages, the 
author, an English literary critic of 
Russian descent, has undertaken to 
eka a survey of the whole course of 

ussian history. When one considers 
that the standard English-language treat- 
ments have nearly always required twice 
as much space, Mr. Charques’ task was 
clearly a formidable one.!' On the whole, 
he has given a remarkably good perform- 
ance. Few books on Russia which have 
appeared in recent years are so well 
written. The author has set out to 
provide an account in chronological 
order; with considerable justification, he 
feels that this is likely to be the most 
useful approach for the general reader 
first encountering Russian history. As 


a result, the intricate pattern of Russian 
history emerges in a vivid and absorbing 
narrative. 

In his treatment of Russia before the 


twentieth century—four-fifths of the 
book—Mr. Charques relies primarily on 
the standard secondary sources in the 
Russian language. While this—and the 
very vigor of his literary style—leads to 
some oversimplification, there are very 
few inaccuracies or really misleading 
statements. The strong flavor of geo- 


1The principal general histories of Russia in 
recent English-language editions are: 

Florinsky, Michael T. Russia: a History and an 
Interpretation. New York: Macmillan Co., 1953, 
2 volumes, 1,511 pp. 

Harcave, Sidney. Russia: a History. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1953, 668 pp. 

Mazour, Anatole. Russia, Past and Present. 
New York: D. Van Nostrand Co., 1951, 785 pp. 

Sumner, Benedict H. 4 Short History of 
Russia. Rev. Ed. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., Inc., 1949, 469 pp. 

Pares, Bernard. A History of Russia. sth Ed. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1953, 611 pp. 

Vernadsky, George. 4 History of Russia. 4th 
Ed. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1954, 


499 PP- 
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graphical determinism in his introductory 
chapter, derived in all likelihood from 
Kliuchevskii and other classical Russian 
historians, will not sit too well with the 
contemporary analytic social scientist. 
It does, however, serve to emphasize the 
very important réle of the terrain in the 
development of Russia. On the other 
hand, the author’s deliberate stress upon 
the réle of personality is a very useful 
corrective to studies which have over- 
stressed the rdle of “the masses.” At 
the same time, Mr. Charques does not 
neglect the very real impact of underlying 
social forces such as the peasantry. 

The treatment of the Revolution and 
of the Soviet period is deliberately 
relegated to a _ subordinate position. 
Though the author warns that his brief 
treatment of these periods is meant 
merely as an outline, his readers must 
be on guard against some questionable 
interpretations (“two cardinal errors 
which the provisional government com- 
mitted . . . sprang from toying in the 
midst of revolution with parliamentary 
pretensions” on page 242). 

This study is not intended as a textbook 
and its brevity of treatment, especially 
for the recent period, will probably 
make it unsuitable for such use in 
introductory history courses. The errors 
contained in some of the seven maps 
(the incorrect southeastern boundary of 
Bulgaria according to the Treaty of San 
Stefano, on page 202, and the placing 
of Kars in 1914 Turkey, on page 240) 
limit the book’s value as a textbook, as 
does the incomplete nature of the selected 
reading list, which omits such major 
works as Thomas Masaryk’s Spirit of 
Russia, Bertram Wolfe’s Three Who 
Made a_ Revolution, and Alexander 
Kornilov’s Modern Russian History. 

These limitations do not prevent the 
study from being a most useful one for 
those who accept Mr. Charques telling 
argument that present-day Russia can 
only be understood in the light of the 
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past. The book might, therefore, be a 
very valuable collateral reading for gen- 
eral courses treating the origins of 
modern political developments. It is 
rare that reliable history is presented in 
such a concise and readable package. 
Joun A. ARMSTRONG 
University of Wisconsin 


Three Important Lectures 
AMERICAN PaRADOXx: THE CONFLICT OF 
THouGut AND Action, dy Merle Curti. 
New Brunswick, New Jersey: Rutgers 
University Press, 1956. xii+116 pp. 
$2.75. (Brown and Haley Lectures 
given at the College of Puget Sound). 
The paradox which Mr. Curti states 
and analyzes emerges from two conflicting 
attitudes current in America. The 
first is concerned with extending 
educational opportunity, with placing a 
high value on education for as many as 
possible. The second attitude basically 
consists in a mistrust of intellectuals, 
those to whom the educational process is 
entrusted. In more formal terms the 
paradox rises out of “the gap between 
theory and practice, knowledge and use”’ 
(page 30). America is apprehensive of 
+ nl and theorists but is confident in 
the value of practice and comfortable in 
discussion with practitioners. Curti ac- 
counts for the paradox by citing three 
causes. He simply states that Darwin- 
ism, Marxism, Freudianism (and for the 
sake of argument includes instrumen- 
talism and progressive education) have 
themselves created an intellectual revolt 
against reason. But Curti holds that 
there are two more direct causes of the 
paradox. The first is the urgency for 
expedient policy rising out of the inter- 
national political scene; and the second 
is a historical heritage which turns on 
“the equalitarianism associated with 
democracy” (page 65). 
Curti does not propose a_ specific 
solution to the paradox but does stipulate 
the conditions for solution. 


. Only when American society discovers 
and recognizes all skills and talents as socially 
useful and important, and only when it 
capitalizes these for the common good, will 
the antagonism between thought and action, 
between intellectuals and the rest of the 
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people, finally diminish. Only when everyone 
is recognized, feels that he is needed and 
valued, will we learn to use knowledge, 
without fearing it (pages 102-103). 


There can be no quarrel with Curti’s 
aspiration that more men ought to know 
more. But there is good reason not to 
believe that the American experiment in 
democracy can minimize or solve the 
historic tension between theory and 
practice. I confess to holding that ideas 
and theories are by their very nature 
autocratic even when they are about 
democracy and arise within a democracy. 
For ideas are touchstones of truth, and 
theories legislate procedure. Conse- 
quently ideas are tests to be applied and 
theories, however tentatively held, order 
data which is otherwise useless. It is, 
moreover, the very nature of a test to 
discriminate in the sense of separating 
the excellent from the inferior. And it is 
the business of the intellectual to be 
applying tests to the current cultural 
attitudes—the task of the intellectual is 
to be a critic of his culture and not an 
apologist for it. In Socratic terms, 
the intellectual is a gadfly whose task 
it is to sting the lethargic horse of state 
into action. And it is simply unreason- 
able to expect the horse to invite the fly 
to set up joint housekeeping. 

Curti insists that the gap between 
intellectuals and the people must be 
closed before the American experiment 
in democracy can become a gift to the 
world. I disagree because I think that 
the glory of the American experiment in 
democracy consists precisely in admitting 
to the difference Geoween theory and 


practice and admitting to a preferential 
role for theory, but then unlike our 
political competitors not allowing theo- 
rists any especial political prerogatives. 
And if America now has more than a 
reasonable lack of trust in things intel- 
lectual, might it not in large measure be 


due to those intellectuals who first 
publicly tear down the ivory tower and 
then complain that they no longer have 
a platform from which to address the 
people? 

I agree with Curti’s contention that 
there is a genuine paradox on the Ameri- 
can scene, but I do not agree on the 
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primary location of that paradox. For 
the paradox, as I see it, describes the 
academic scene more than it does public 
attitudes. The American academicians 
in the mames of Dewey, Freud, Darwin 
(and to some extent Marx) have led the 
cultural leaders in a successful revolt 
against reason, and now complain bitterly 
that society seems unreasonable. And 
if this is the real paradox, then Curti is 
right in thinking that the gap between 
the intellectual and the people can only 
be bridged when everyone feels that he is 
wanted and needed, because unreason- 
ableness is, after all, quite an emotional 


matter. ANTHONY NEMETZ 


Ohio State University 


More than a College President 


Henry Cuurcuivy Kino or OBERLIN, dy 
Donald M. Love. New Haven, Con- 
necticut: Yale University Press, 1956. 
xii+300 pp. $4.50. 

Written for Oberlin College by an 
alumnus and now secretary of the college 
about another alumnus and long-time 
president, this is a straightforward account 
of the man and of the institution. In 
some respects a pioneer among American 
colleges, the story of Oberlin should be 
told. Yet in the very process of writing 
about a particular institution we 
are perhaps given a truer picture of the 
American denominational college of the 
time than could be had by any general 
discussion. When King entered Oberlin 
it had 1,100 students, Harvard 1,332, and 
Michigan 1,346, “which is the largest 
attendance at any college in America” 
(page 23). 

Henry Churchill King was a man of 
substance on the American scene. But 
the author has done more than tell his 
story. In the life of one man he has 
given us a picture of a process of transition 
in undergraduate higher education and 
in the thinking of educated men during 
a period of great change in the ways of 
thinking and living. We see King as the 
Oberlin undergraduate in an_institu- 
tion that was “as much a ‘cause’ as a 
college,” high-minded, evangelical, in 
most respects typical of the better 
educated element of the religious life of 
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the Midwest. King’s mind was largely 
made by that environment. 

After a freshman year at Hillsdale 
College, King entered Oberlin in 1877 
and was graduated in 1879. Three years 
more in the Oberlin Theological Seminary 
left him a person of sterling character 
and of thoroughgoing standard orthodoxy. 
Two years of graduate study at Harvard 
Theological School but slightly disturb- 
ed that status. Then, at thirty-five, two 
years at the University of Berlin, chiefly 
in theology and philosophy, introduced 
him to the world of change where the old 
and the new in theology and philosophy 
were in intimate contact. King’s course 
here was somewhat typical of ten 
thousand Americans who, in the century 
preceding 1930, went to German univer- 
sities to drink at the true and authentic 
fount of scholarship. “In the 1890's the 
number of Americans studying in German 
universities reached its highest mark, 
exceeding 2,000, with 1,345 at Berlin 
alone” (page 69). 

The impact of the German university 
on King, and of King on Oberlin, as 
described, is typical of the times. Back 
to teaching at Oberlin, he became presi- 
dent in 1902 and held that position until 
1927. 

As a picture of the growth and the 
problems of the American college for 
three quarters of a century, this will 
rank as an authentic historical source. 
The atmosphere as well as the facts 
are preserved. 

King was more than a college president. 
During the First World War he handled 
important assignments in Europe. After 
its close he was made chairman of a 
strong commission to work out a basis 
for peace for the former Turkish Empire. 
The findings of this commission are of 
interest in the light of present events. 
We quote from the book: 


. as regards Syria, the Commission recom- 
mended that a Mandatary be established 
under the League of Nations, . . . the Com- 
mission recommended serious modification of 
the extreme Zionist program. “The Com- 
mission began their study of Zionism with 
minds predisposed in its favor, but the 
actual facts in Palestine coupled with the 
force of the general principles proclaimed by 
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the Allies and accepted by the Syrians have 
driven them to the recommendation here 
made.” The Commission foresaw that 
the extreme Zionist program could only be 
maintained by force of arms, but it would 
involve serious injustice to the Arabs, who 
had, after all, been in possession of the land 
for 1,300 years and had a present over- 
whelming preponderance in population, even 
if the Jews had a prior claim historically 
(page 219). 

“*, . . the Commissioners feel bound to recom- 
mend that only a greatly reduced Zionist 
program be attempted by the Peace Sonfer- 
ence, and even that only very gradually 
initiated. This would have to mean that 
Jewish immigration should be definitely 
limited, and that the project of making 
Palestine a Jewish commonwealth should be 
given up” (page 220). 

. . . The Commission had produced a Report 
of great value and reliability by applying to its 
problem the principles of simple fair dealing 
and thoroughgoing investigation of all shades 
of opinion rather than the conventional and 
established diplomatic practices. . . . a bal- 
ancing of common sense with expert knowl- 
edge. Professor E. A. Ross of the University 
of Wisconsin . . . wrote to President King: 
“. . . Never have I seen so scrupulous an 
endeavor to procure measurements of popula- 
tion desires. Your conclusions are wonder- 
fully convincing, and your demonstration 
leaves me an ardent supporter of your entire 
program” (pages 222-23). 

Ray Stannard Baker . . . wrote of the 
September, 1919, delivery of the Report to 
the White House, “This was only a day or so 
after the President fell ill on his speaking trip 
in the West, and there is no record of his 
having seen the Report at the time or taken 
any action in regard to it.” . . . Of the final 
publication of the Report three years after it 
was submitted, Baker writes further: “On 
July 6, 1922 Mr. Wilson [then, of course, a 
private citizen] gave me permission to make 
the Report public” (page 221). 

The true explanation for what seems at 
best like incredible gaucherie in the handling 
of an important document probably lies deep 
in international intrigue. There is some 
ground for belief that the promoters of the 
Zionist cause worked effectively against any 
action on the Report and also that the French 
Government, informed of the negative recom- 
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mendations which it contained on possible 
French mandates, exerted influence for its 
suppression (page 222). 
ArTHUR E, MorGan 
Antioch College 


Europe Revisited 
THOMAS N. BONNER 
[Continued from page 125) 


James and its relation to American 
pragmatism, Emerson’s social philos- 
ophy, and the Second World War in 
American war novels. I have no 
doubt that interest in America in 
universities outside Germany is at 
least as great and probably greater 
in several cases. I was delighted to 
find that there is a European Associa- 
tion for American Studies, which 
meets periodically and is planning 
publications. All these things I regard 
as promising and hopeful for the 
future of European-American under- 
standing. I hope that other exchange 
scholars feel as I do that no other 
investment of American money abroad 
has paid such high dividends in 
understanding as the interchange of 
American students, teachers, and re- 
search specialists with their counter- 


parts in other lands. 
[Vol. XXVIII, No. 3] 


The University Ideal 
A. W. MEYER 


[Continued from page 159] 


the countinghouse to scholarly efforts 
or try to evaluate a Sermon on the 
Mount in the coin of the mart. 
Whoever promotes learning furthers 
the welfare of all humanity through 
added enlightenment and what inves- 
tigators—class them as scholars and 
scientists as you wish—need most 
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are eager tyros who desire to learn 
how to attack a problem, and inciden- 
tally to earn a modicum while 
ascertaining and confirming things 
incidental to research, and trained 
Dieners who can provide assistance 
with minor matters, often so time- 
consuming and burdensome but never- 
theless essential, in connection with 
investigation. 

Emeriti who remember Mr. Car- 
negie’s far-sighted, even if perhaps too 
idealistic, purpose must recall it 
rather wistfully when, relieved of 
educational duties, they find them- 
selves no longer privileged to share in 
intra- or extramural research funds, or 
in subventions to cover transportation 
costs to convocations in their fields, 
at a time when they no longer enjoy 
the privilege of publication in Univer- 
sity series, nor that of receiving 
tyros, and when they may no longer 
enjoy a place to work and have no 
Emerita Augusta to welcome them 
upon retirement. But lest my words 
be misunderstood, I hasten to add 
that I am solely concerned with the 
general, not merely with a _ local 
situation. I am prompted to state 
that before retirement I was thought- 
fully, though strangely enough, ad- 
vised “‘to see to it that I had a place 
to work.” I gratefully acknowledge 
the encouraging attitude of the present 
executive head of the department. 
Furthermore, without the least desire 
to revive the long, acrimonious dis- 
cussion following Sir William Osler’s 
mirth-provoking reference to Anthony 
Trollope’s suggestion of euthanasia at 
sixty years, an age Sir William was 
then approaching, I realize that the 
contributions made by emeriti may 
not be regarded as justifying larger 
or even continued support. More- 
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over, if emeriti themselves, and those 
who are about to join them, are not 
satisfied with present conditions, they 
should take energetic steps to change 
them, for God helps those who help 
themselves applies to emeriti also. 
Surely at a stage in life when zeal 
lessens, energy wanes, and infirmities 
handicap, nothing is more stimulating 
than adequate clerical and technical 
help and other facilities which pro- 
mote scholarly efforts, and nothing is 
more contradictory than to relieve 
investigators of educational duties 
and to deprive them of support they 
previously enjoyed. Emeriti are fully 
aware that the best of plans “gang 
oft agley” and know from dire 
experience that this was the fate of 
Andrew Carnegie’s generous plan. 
For under current circumstances those 
not possessed of independent means 
find retirement a serious handicap 
even if they are privileged to retain a 
place which they may regard as their 
workshop. [Vol. XXVIII, No. 3] 


Promoting Research and Pub- 
lication in the Small College 
EUGENE S. MILLS 
[Continued from page 136) 
course, such a committee need not be 
preoccupied solely with research proj- 
ects which promise to have immediate 


utility for the community. With 
enlightened leadership, it is entirely 
possible that committee members may 
capture something of the excitement 
of a highly diversified, on-going re- 
search program. I resist the notion 
that one must be a member of a 
college faculty to taste the fruits of 
scholarship. 

In summary, the problem of re- 
search in the small college is essentially 
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a problem of emphasis and conviction. 
For this reason, the encouragement 
of research and publication by faculty 
members is more a matter of educa- 
tional philosophy than of educational 
mechanics. It is helpful if we realize 
that the teaching-research dilemma 
which the small college faces is not 
unlike that met by the whole of 
higher education. 

In this connection, I would like to 
take note of the fact that it has 
become more fashionable in recent 
years to propose the divorce of 
teaching and research. Some have 
suggested that the Ph.D. program 
and degree be reserved for those who 
will undertake research, while another 
degree, perhaps a Doctor of Arts and 
Sciences, be given to those who 
intend to enter college teaching. It 
is presumed that this would help to 
dissolve the teaching-research predica- 
ment. While I grant that it is often 
difficult to combine teaching and 
research, and while there may be 
some special problems within the 
smaller colleges, I am hopeful that 
we will seek ways of cementing, 
rather than dissolving, this highly 


important relationship. 
(Vol. XXVIII, No. 3] 


State-Supported Scholarships 
in Michigan 
[Continued from page 168) 
students and carry stipends varying 
from tuition only through tuition and 
partial maintenance, to tuition and 
full maintenance, depending upon 


need. Wayne University makes 100 
awards to students participating in 
orchestra, athletics, speech, choir, 
publications, and student government. 
These are fee remissions and average 
about $71 each per semester. 
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Michigan State University, the 
University of Michigan, and Wayne 
University also give band and orches- 
tra awards. Michigan State has 70 
such scholarships, covering semester 
fees, as well as 17 Applied Music 
Scholarships available to especially 
talented students. The University of 
Michigan in 1953-54 gave 247 band 
awards to members of the Marching 
Band and the Symphony Band. These 
ranged in amount from 132 awards of 
$40 each to 12 of $150 each. Wayne 
University grants tuition awards to 
the members of its Concert Band. 

While not a part of the report to 
the Michigan Council of State College 
Presidents, it is clear that if a complete 
description of fellowships and scholar- 
ships available in Michigan is 
desired, it will be necessary to secure 
information on the following topics: 


1. The use of state funds for providing 
scholarships for use by students en- 
rolled in the graduate school and the 
graduate-professional schools—medi- 
cine, law, dentistry, public health, and 
social work. 

. The use of private funds, gifts, grants, 
and endowments for the provision of 
fellowships and scholarships at all 
class levels. 

. Other opportunities for student aid 
through purchased services by use of 
such devices as teaching assistantships, 
teaching fellowships, and _ research 
assistantships to enable promising 
college graduates to complete graduate 
training. 

. Fellowships and scholarships available 
in the private and church-related 
colleges of the state. 

. The use of state funds to provide 
scholarships for selected students 
which they may use at any college of 
their choice within the state—whether 
it be state-supported, church-sup- 
ported, or privately supported. 
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